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I  suspect  that  it's  hard  being  a  land- 
owner of  more  than  a  hundred  acres 
these  days.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  that 
from  experience,  for  I  only  know  what 
it's  like  to  have  land  measured  in 
square  feet  instead  of  acres;  land  that  is 
guarded  by  dogs  and  fenced  with 
chain.  There  aren't  many  who  trespass 
on  my  property.  There  is  no  reason  to. 

Still,  I  know  what  it's  like  to  own 
something  of  value.  If  something  is 
ours,  we  want  no  one  else  to  take  pos- 
session of  it,  unless  we  give  them  per- 
mission. We  choose  whom  we  allow 
to  toy  with  our  belongings. 

With  land,  it  seems,  there  is  no  dif- 
ference. We  invite  people  over  for  a 
backyard  party;  we  offer  them  a  stroll 
in  our  rose  garden  or  a  look  at  our 
vegetable  garden.  We  do  not  mind  if 
the  occasional  barefooted  boy  runs 
across  our  front  lawn.  We  frown  only 
when  he  jumps  the  back  fence  on  a 
shortcut  to  the  schoolyard  beyond  our 
house,  or  beats  a  path  across  the  grass 
every  morning.  After  all,  this  is  our 
domain,  our  house  and  our  land,  and 
we  do  not  like  people  treating  it  as  if  it 
were  their  own. 

So,  for  most  of  us,  "No  Trespass- 
ing" signs  are  easy  to  comprehend.  We 
defer  to  the  rights  of  ownership  and 
keep  ourselves  on  the  considerate  side 
of  the  boundary. 

Still,  it  makes  things  hard  for  us  who 
cherish  land,  but  do  not  own  it.  I  can 
remember  driving  the  back  roads  one 
day  with  a  friend  and  knocking  on 
doors,  trying  to  obtain  permission  to 
hunt  on  private  land.  The  door  would 
open  and  the  man  or  the  woman,  usu- 
ally with  a  face  that  has  smiled  at 
countless  grandchildren,  would  give  us 
an  awkward  look,  born  of  suspicion  of 
strangers.  I  can  understand  their  feel- 
ings. After  all,  strangers  always  want 
something.  They  never  knock  on  doors 
with  something  to  give. 


It's  too  bad  we  haven't  come  up 
with  a  way  to  ask  permission  without 
imposing.  I  should  like  to  be  able  to 
walk  up  to  a  stranger's  door  without 
apprehension — with  an  eagerness,  in- 
stead, and  a  desire  to  share  with  him 
the  joy  of  his  land.  I  should  like  to  tell 
him  someday  of  a  turkey  I  roused 
from  an  early  morning  roost  on  his 
land,  or  a  grouse  I  flushed  in  an  over- 
grown thicket,  or  the  pale  ferns  just 
beginning  to  loosen  their  tight  spirals 
under  damp  leaves.  I  should  like  to  tell 
him  someday  what  it's  like  to  see  a 
sunrise  come  up  from  below  the  trees, 
below  the  earth  itself,  while  sitting  in 
the  dark  of  the  morning,  even  as  he  is 
still  warm  in  bed  or  taking  his  first  cup 
of  morning  coffee.  I  should  like  to 
paint  stories  and  share  tales  of  the 
magic  of  his  land. 

Perhaps  it  would  bring  back  forgot- 
ten memories,  and  remind  him,  too,  of 
the  value  of  his  land  to  his  heart  and  to 
his  soul.  And  there  should  be  a  way 
that  I  could  show  him  that  I  am  not  so 
much  taking  from  his  woods  as  revel- 
ing in  the  wonder  of  it,  and  that  the 
most  precious  of  what  I  am  taking 
back  with  me  is  a  love  for  it  all. 


But,  we  are  too  old  for  all  that,  I 
suppose.  Too  wounded  by  those  who 
sneak  onto  land  without  a  thought, 
and  take  without  giving,  and  take 
without  sharing  or  giving  thanks — or 
worse,  show  an  unspeakable  lack  of 
respect  for  the  land  and  its  stewards. 

So,  there  is  a  fierce  possessiveness 
about  land  these  days.  It's  natural,  I 
suppose,  in  a  time  when  strangers 
knock  at  our  doors  and  creep  through 
our  woods  without  permission.  It's 
natural  that  we  want,  perhaps  too  self- 
ishly, to  keep  the  land  our  own,  partly 
because  we  don't  trust  or  respect 
strangers  enough  to  share  it  with  them. 
So,  we  post  signs  to  keep  the  unwel- 
come out,  and  end  up  welcoming  no 
one. 

But,  someday,  if  we  could  just  knock 
on  a  door  without  shuffling,  and  knock 
without  a  hat  clenched  humbly  in 
hand  and  the  half-embarrassed  smile 
on  our  lips.  If  we  could  just  appear  at 
the  door  without  looking  for  a  hand- 
out. 

If,  instead,  we  could  approach  it  all 
in  a  different  way,  and  instead  show 
these  men  and  women  who  own  land 
that  with  our  eyes,  our  ears  and  all  our 
senses,  that  we  become  their  own  per- 
sonal messengers  of  the  wonders  of 
their  land.  And  that  it  is  not  simply  a 
taking  thing,  of  a  hunter  and  his 
friends  simply  making  the  most  of  a 
day  afield  and  taking  stories  and 
memories  and  game  home  with  them. 
It  is  not  simply  a  "thank  you  very 
much  for  allowing  us  to  hunt  your 
land." 

No,  if  only  we  could  show  that  what 
we  take  by  travelling  a  man's  woods  is 
only  to  be  shared,  then  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  stranger's  knock  might 
be  different,  and  might  add  some 
goodness  to  us  all.  We  would  be  giving 
again. 

But,  it's  a  lot  to  ask  of  all  of  us. 
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Winter 
Squirrels 

A  Hunter's  Challenge 


Hunting  squirrels  in  the  dead  of  winter  is 
far  from  easy,  and  just  may  be  the  tonic 
for  post-deer  season  blues. 

by  Bob  Gooch 


The  bright  yellow  leaves  rustle  in  a  light  autumn  breeze  as  the 
late  afternoon  sun  slants  through  the  branches  of  the  aging 
hickory,  its  branches  bending  wearily  under  the  load  of  a 
crop  of  ripe  nuts.  The  boy  nods  approvingly  and  settles  back  to 
wait. 

"Won't  be  long  now,"  he  says  quiedy,  to  no  one  in  particular. 
Hunting  squirrels  at  "cutting  time"  is  best  done  solo. 

That's  what  squirrel  hunting  dreams  are  made  of.  It  also 
explains  the  dozens  of  early  squirrel  seasons  that  come  and  go  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  dates  across  much  of  Virginia  in  September  and 
early  October.  They  were  set  to  take  advantage  of  "cutting  time," 
those  autumn  weeks  when  squirrels  congregate  in  nut-rich  hickory 
groves  and  chomp  away  on  their  favorite  nuts.  Cutting  hickories. 
It's  a  magic  time  that  doesn't  last  long.  Even  before  the  general 
squirrel  season  opens  in  November,  the  hickory  trees,  bare  of 
leaves  and  nuts,  have  lost  the  charm  of  those  Indian  summer 
dawns  and  autumn  dusks. 

The  busy  squirrels  have  moved  on.  And  they  are  wiser. 

From  the  opening  day  of  the  fall  and  winter  season  through 
January,  squirrel  hunting  becomes  progressively  tougher.  Winter 
squirrels  are  rarely  the  easy  game  they  are  at  "cutting  time,"  and 
they  present  the  serious  hunter  with  many  interesting  challenges. 

But  they  are  the  same  critters  aren't  they? 

Well  .  .  .  yes  and  no. 


Gray  squirrel;  photo  by  William  S.  Lea. 
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To  begin  with,  the  young  of  the  year 
are  predominant  in  those  bushytail 
populations  raiding  the  ripe  hickory 
groves  in  September.  Squirrels  gener- 
ally reproduce  twice  a  year,  once  in  late 
winter  and  again  in  summer.  Some  of 
those  September  animals  are  barely 
weaned.  Young,  naive,  and  tender  in 
years,  they  have  yet  to  develop  the 
wariness  that  is  essential  for  survival  in 
the  wild.  They  are  easy  prey  for  hunt- 
ers and  predators  alike.  Many  are 
physically  weak,  lacking  the  stamina  to 
see  them  through  harsh  Virginia  win- 
ters. They  fade  rapidly  before  preda- 
tors and  the  ravages  of  the  weather, 
and  they  have  trouble  competing  with 
hardier  animals  for  the  available  food. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  difference  is 
that  squirrels  are  just  more  abundant 
during  the  early  squirrel  seasons — and 
easier  to  find  because  they  tend  to 
congregate  in  nut-rich  hickory  groves. 
Hunting  can  be  reduced  to  locating  a 
good  feeding  area,  taking  a  stand  at 
dawn  or  dusk,  and  just  waiting. 

Come  November,  December  and 
January,  though,  and  the  ball  game  is  a 
new  one.  By  then  the  snows  and  winter 
rains  have  stripped  the  hardwoods  of 
their  foliage.  Now  stark  and  naked,  a 
hunter  stands  out  in  them  like  a  high- 
way sign,  particularly  when  he  is  clad 
in  blaze  orange,  as  is  required  during 
the  deer  season.  The  chance  to  revert 
to  his  beloved  camouflage  once  the 
deer  hunting  is  over  is  one  the  squirrel 
hunter  welcomes.  Though  the  deer's 
vision  might  be  suspect,  the  squirrel 
can  see.  And  well. 

The  weather  has  also  had  its  effect 
on  squirrel  populations.  Harsh  winter 
weather  and  a  fast-disappearing  food 
supply  have  thinned  the  ranks.  The 
weak  and  vulnerable  are  vanishing  fast, 
leaving  only  the  hardier,  tougher — and 
warier.  Even  without  the  advantages 
the  bare  woods  give  them,  they  are 
harder  to  hunt.  But  it's  a  challenge  the 
true  hunter  will  gladly  accept. 

So  how  do  you  hunt  winter  squir- 
rels? 

First,  forget  about  taking  a  stand  at  a 


The  early  fall 
methods  of  hunting 
squirrels  won't 
work  in  the 
winter — you've  got 
to  change  your  tac- 
tics and  your  hunt- 
ing areas. 


Opposite:  photo  by  Ginny  Gooch. 

nut  tree  and  awaiting  the  game.  Your 
wait  will  be  endless.  Squirrels  have 
long  since  abandoned  those  once  rich, 
but  now  barren,  hickories.  An  odd 
one  may  show  up  occasionally,  but 
such  appearances  will  be  too  rare  to 
make  the  hunting  worthwhile. 

Like  so  many  rural  youths,  I  learned 
to  hunt  squirrels  in  September,  fight- 
ing mosquitos  and  scratching  off  ticks 
as  I  waited  at  those  old  hickories.  I 
quickly  fell  into  that  accepted  pattern 
for  hunting  at  "cutting  time,"  but 
when  I  later  tried  the  same  method  in 
the  winter  woods  I  failed  miserably.  It 
just  didn't  work. 

Country  boys  learn  a  lot  by  trial  and 
error,  particularly  when  their  interests 
lead  them  into  areas  where  few  of  their 
elders  tread.  Even  today,  few  hunters 
go  after  squirrels  during  the  winter. 
There  is  too  much  other  hunting 
activity — deer,  ducks,  geese,  grouse, 
rabbits,  turkeys,  and  so  on.  I  needn't 
go  to  great  lengths  to  list  all  of  the 
hunting  opportunities  available  during 
the  winter  months  in  the  Old  Domin- 
ion. Squirrels  get  neglected. 

Through  trial  and  error  I  learned 
that  my  old  hunting  method  wouldn't 
work  with  any  degree  of  consistency, 
but  somehow  I  discovered  that  a  stand 
near  a  good  den  tree  would  produce. 
And  abundantly.  On  brisk  winter  days 


I  would  get  there  before  daylight  and 
shiver  while  awaiting  the  sun.  When 
eventually  it  made  its  cold  appearance, 
offering  precious  little  warmth,  squir- 
rels would  suddenly  emerge  from  their 
warm  dens  and  scamper  off  into  the 
woods  to  feed — on  cached  nuts,  fallen 
acorns,  winter  berries,  the  hearts  of 
pine  cones  and  other  food  the  surviv- 
ing animals  learn  about  and  adapt  to. 
But  they  popped  out  of  these  dens  and 
were  away  so  fast  I  had  no  time  to  get 
them  in  the  scope  of  my  .22  caliber 
rifle.  As  much  as  I  preferred  the  little 
rifle  for  squirrels,  it  was  quickly 
apparent  that  I  would  fare  better  on 
those  fast-moving  dawn  squirrels  with 
my  trusty  old  scattergun. 

But  dusk  was  different.  I  could  take 
a  late-afternoon  stand  at  that  same  den 
tree  and  do  well  with  my  favorite  rifle. 
The  animals  would  feed  and  play,  tak- 
ing their  time  to  return  to  their  dens. 
Sitting  quietly  and  reasonably  well 
concealed,  I  could  hear  them  coming 
and  would  eventually  get  one  in  my 
scope. 

I  did  retain  one  "cutting  time"  prac- 
tice for  winter  squirrels,  however,  and 
I  still  use  it  today.  I  never  move  imme- 
diately from  my  stand  to  pick  up  a 
dead  squirrel.  I  watch  it  closely,  make 
sure  it  is  dead,  and  mark  its  position  to 
retrieve  later — at  the  end  of  the  hunt. 
The  crack  of  a  little  .22  rarely  disturbs 
feeding  and  playing  squirrels,  except 
momentarily,  but  a  hunter  getting  up 
from  his  stand  and  going  after  downed 
game  will — definitely. 

Even  after  they  scramble  up  their 
den  trees,  winter  squirrels  seem  to  be 
in  no  hurry  to  enter  their  dens.  Absent 
is  the  frantic  hustling  that  marks  their 
dawn  exits.  Maybe  in  the  morning 
they're  in  a  hurry  to  beat  a  competitor 
to  the  food  supply,  whereas  they're 
well  fed  at  dusk.  They  also  often  climb 
high  into  a  den  tree  and  loaf  for  awhile, 
apparently  soaking  up  the  final  rays  of 
a  weak  winter  sun.  Then,  they're  an 
easy  target  for  the  rifleman. 

Den-tree  hunting  is  pretty  much 
limited  to  dawn  and  dusk.  For  squir- 
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rels  during  the  remainder  of  those 
short  winter  days,  other  methods  are 
available. 

Stand  hunting  is  still  possible  i/you 
can  locate  a  good  feeding  area.  Look 
for  feeding  signs  such  as  freshly 
churned  up  leaves,  fragments  of  freshly 
cut  nuts,  or  just  the  presence  of  squir- 
rels. They  often  feed  in  such  areas 
throughout  much  of  the  day  and  a 
stand  nearby  will  produce  some  shoot- 
ing. Some  concealment  will  be  needed, 
a  crude  blind,  brush,  or  something  else 
to  conceal  movement  and  break  up  the 
hunter's  outline. 

Still  hunting,  just  as  you  do  for  deer, 
is  possible  and  probably  the  most  chal- 
lenging way  to  hunt  squirrels.  Moving 
quietly  is  tough — unless  you  hunt 
after  a  good  rain,  or  soon  after  a  good 
snow  has  melted  and  left  the  leaves 
packed  and  damp.  Sometimes,  mov- 
ing along  a  tiny  woodland  stream 
where  there  is  enough  moisture  to 
muffle  the  rattle  of  the  leaves  will 
work.  Another  possibility  is  to  hunt 
the  edge  between  a  hardwood  lot  and  a 
pine  forest,  using  the  needle-covered 
floor  of  the  pine  forest  to  move  quietly. 

Regardless  of  how  soft  the  going  is 
underfoot,  getting  within  range  of  a 
feeding  squirrel  is  never  easy.  No  way 
are  you  going  to  walk  right  up  to  it  and 
get  a  shot.  The  best  approach,  once 
you  spot  a  squirrel,  is  to  put  something 
between  you  and  your  quarry,  a  big 
tree,  for  example,  and  keep  it  there  as 
you  move  cautiously  forward.  Try  to 
keep  your  quarry  in  view,  and  move 
only  when  it  is  feeding.  If  it  stops  feed- 
ing, freeze!  It  has  probably  either  seen 
or  heard  you  and  the  slightest  move- 
ment on  your  part  could  send  it  scur- 
rying. Wait  until  it  resumes  feeding  to 
continue  your  stalk. 

Challenging?  You  bet. 

Choosing  between  the  rifle  and 
shotgun  for  stalking  squirrels  is  a 
trade-off.  The  rifle  gives  you  better 
range,  but  the  shotgun  offers  an  advan- 
tage on  a  running  squirrel — and  you're 
almost  sure  to  be  taking  running  shots 
when  stalking  squirrels.  The  rifle,  on 


Taking  a  stand 
near  den  trees  at 
dawn  and  dusk  is 
a  productive  way 
to  hunt  winter 
squirrels. 


Opposite:  photo  by  Ginny  Gooch. 

the  other  hand,  will  give  you  more 
opportunities  to  get  off  long-range 
shots  before  your  presence  is  detected. 

Either  way,  you'll  win  some  and 
lose  some.  That's  the  joy  of  hunting, 
regardless  of  the  quarry. 

Actually,  about  the  only  limit  on 
squirrel  hunting  possibilities  is  the 
hunter's  imagination.  Take,  for  exam- 
ple, the  animal's  habit  of  visiting  con- 
venient water  courses  to  drink.  Using 
this  bit  of  knowledge,  the  hunter  can 
improvise  various  ways  of  getting 
within  shooting  range. 

Probably  the  most  popular  is  to 
float  a  woodland  stream  in  a  canoe  or 
light  John  boat,  and  surprise  squirrels 
drinking  at  the  water's  edge — or  rest- 
ing in  trees  along  the  stream.  A  shot- 
gun is  the  firearm  of  choice  in  this  type 
of  hunting.  The  use  of  a  rifle  in  such  a 
situation  is  illegal,  and  impractical, 
anyway.  I  personally  like  to  use  a  rest 
of  some  kind  when  shooting  a  rifle, 
and  there  is  no  way  I  can  shoot  accu- 
rately from  a  moving  boat  or  canoe, 
particularly  at  a  target  as  small  as  a 
squirrel.  The  shotgun  is  the  answer — 
and  it's  legal. 

When  the  squirrel  and  waterfowl 
seasons  run  concurrently,  combina- 
tion duck  and  squirrel  hunting  float 


trips  are  fun — and  productive  for  both 
kinds  of  game.  Ideally,  it  calls  for 
partners,  one  in  the  stern  to  handle  the 
craft  and  the  other  in  the  bow  with  his 
shotgun. 

Getting  within  range  of  either  ducks 
or  squirrels  is  the  challenge  here,  also. 
First,  it  means  moving  as  quietly  as 
possible.  No  shuffling  feet,  no  paddles 
banged  against  the  boat  or  canoe,  and 
talking  only  in  hushed  tones — if  at  all. 

Successful  floating  for  squirrels  or 
ducks  also  means  taking  advantage  of 
all  available  cover  and  concealment. 
Like  hugging  the  shoreline  and  round- 
ing bends  in  the  stream  on  the  inside 
curves  so  as  to  surprise  game  just 
beyond  the  bend.  Some  hunters  even 
camouflage  their  craft  by  covering  the 
bow  with  tree  branches  or  other  vege- 
tation. I'm  not  sure  how  much  good 
this  does,  as  the  craft  still  has  to  move, 
and  movement  spooks  game — even 
when  the  craft  is  camouflaged. 

The  squirrel  is  a  tough  critter,  and 
never  easy  to  bring  down.  Unless  you 
are  a  crack  shot  and  can  limit  yourself 
to  head  shots,  I  feel  hollow-point 
bullets  should  be  used.  Some  won't 
agree,  but  I've  seen  squirrels  drilled 
though  the  body  with  solid-point 
bullets  make  it  to  a  den.  Hold  for  the 
midriff  and  you  won't  destroy  much 
meat  with  the  hollow-points. 

The  shotgunner  should  go  with  high 
brass  loads  and  shot  sizes  in  the  4  to  6 
range — duck  loads.  The  squirrel  has  a 
tough  skin,  and  light  field  loads  won't 
penetrate  it  except  at  very  close  ranges. 

A  daily  limit  of  six  squirrels  is  a 
game  bag  full  of  tasty  meat  worth 
working  for.  And  don't  throw  away 
those  tails.  Fishing  lure  manufacturers 
will  pay  you  for  them,  or  give  you  lures 
in  exchange.  Or  give  them  to  a  friend 
who  ties  his  own  flies. 

So,  don't  give  up  hunting  once  deer 
season  is  over.  There  are  still  squir- 
rels— if  you're  ready  for  the  chal- 
lenge. □ 

Bob  Gooch  is  an  outdoor  newspaper  columnist 
and  author  of  several  books  on  hunting  and 
fishing.  He  lives  in  Troy,  near  Charlottesville. 
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G*  R.  Thompson 

Wildlife  Management  Area 

Location:  Within  about  an  hour's  drive  of  most  points  in  the  Northern  Virginia-D.C. 
metropolis,  G.R.  Thompson  Wildlife  Management  Area  nestles  on  the  east  slope  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  Fauquier  County  north  of  Interstate  66  at  Manassas  Gap.  Its  northern 
segment  is  adjacent  to  Sky  Meadows  State  Park.  Most  of  the  area's  high  western  boundary  lies 
along  secondary  route  638,  while  the  lower  eastern  edge  of  its  main  segment  is  served  by  route 
688  between  that  road's  junction  with  U.S.  17  and  Markham  on  1-66.  There  also  is  access  by  the 
Appalachian  Trail,  south  of  U.S  17  at  Ashby's  Gap. 

Description:  Basically  a  mountainside,  the  terrain  generally  is  steep,  with  some  relatively  level 
land  at  its  lower  elevations  and  above  the  rocky  outcroppings  further  up  the  slope.  The  western 
boundary  line,  roughly  VA  miles  from  the  area's  eastern  border,  is  1,000  feet  higher.  There  are 
just  over  4,000  acres  all  told,  in  two  separate  parcels,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  larger.  Once 
boasting  extensive  apple  orchards  and  named  Apple  Manor,  the  land  now  supports  mature 
stands  of  oak,  ash  and  other  hardwoods  along  with  some  brushland  and  young  forest  10  to  15 
years  old.  Deer  browse  is  plentiful  and  most  years'  mast  crops  range  from  fair  to  abundant. 

Management  consists  primarily  of  modified  conventional  best  forestery  practices  weighted 
heavily  toward  maintaining  habitat  for  woodland  wildlife.  Escape  and  protective  forest  cover, 
mast  and  browse  plant  species,  and  den  trees,  are  encouraged  and  protected. 

Hunting:  Good  deer  hunting  attracts  most  of  the  hunters  who  use  the  area.  An  annual  harvest 
of  about  one  deer  per  100  acres  is  sustained.  Deer  hunting  pressure  is  heavy,  and  competition  is 
keen.  One  deer  per  hundred  acres  translates  into  about  one  deer  per  10  deer  hunter  days  of  use  in 
a  typical  season. 

Turkey  hunting  is  good,  both  spring  and  fall.  In  good  "grouse  years,"  the  area  has  enough 
"ruffs"  to  make  hunting  them  a  rewarding  exercise.  Squirrel  populations  fluctuate  with  food 
supplies  and  squirrel  hunters  find  their  quarry  moderately  plentiful  following  normal  or  better 
mast  production. 

Fishing:  Twelve-acre  Thompson  Lake  is  just  off  Route  688  near  where  it  enters  the  area, 
about  two  miles  from  the  intersections  of  688  and  U.S.  17.  The  small  lake  gets  moderately  heavy 
fishing  pressure.  It  was  renovated  and  completely  restocked  in  1986  in  an  effort  to  establish  a 
smallmouth  bass  fishery. 

Facilities:  Ample  parking  is  available  for  over  100  vehicles  in  a  string  of  small  (10-car)  lots 
mostly  along  route  638.  No  interior  access  by  vehicle  is  permitted.  A  former  fire  trail  maintained 
from  route  638  northward  gives  good  access  by  foot  to  the  northwest  portion  of  the  area  and 
other  foot  trails  lie  within  its  boundaries. 

Regulations:  Hunting  and  fishing  regulations  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  rest  of  Fauquier 
County,  with  minor  exceptions  (refer  to  annual  hunting  and  fishing  regulation  digests).  Gener- 
ally, deer  bag  limits  are  more  restrictive  on  the  Thompson  Area  than  elsewhere.  Small  parcels  of 
the  area  lying  west  of  route  638  are  closed  to  hunting  (as  is  all  of  adjoining  Sky  Meadows  State  Park). 

Points  of  Interest:  The  Appalachian  Trail  offers  an  attractive  five-mile  hike  along  the  ridgetop 
for  the  entire  length  of  the  area.  Wildflowers,  especially  trillium,  are  abundant  in  season.  Visitors 
may  use  the  area  all  year,  not  only  for  hunting,  but  to  relax  amid  quiet  mountain  scenery,  enjoy 
wildflowers,  hike,  study,  fish,  picnic,  or  just  be  on  the  mountain  for  awhile  whenever  the  urge  to 
get  outdoors  becomes  hard  to  resist.  For  these  activities,  the  Thompson  Area  serves  as  an 
extension  of  Sky  Meadows  State  Park. 

Note:  We  now  have  available  A  Guide  to  Virginia's  Wildlife  Management  Areas  book,  detailing 
each  of  the  Game  Department's  public  hunting  areas,  complete  with  a  sportsman's  map  for  each.  This 
book  is  available  for  $2  by  writing:  VA  Game  Department,  Education  Division,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  232304 104.  Please  do  not  send  cash.  D 


A  HUNTING  PRIMER 


(FOR  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  MODS) 


Every  parent  who  hunts  proba- 
bly wishes  that  his  child  will 
have  the  desire  to  one  day  head 
for  the  woods.  These  hunting  moms 
and  dads  are  no  different  than  the  pro- 
verbial butchers,  bakers,  and  candle- 
stick makers  who  also  want  their 
children  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Unfortunately,  we  sometimes  so 
badly  want  our  children  to  enjoy  our 
love  for  the  fields  and  forests  that  we 
blow  it.  We  end  up  turning  off  our 
kids  to  the  very  experiences  that  we 
wanted  to  turn  them  on  to.  A  very 
common  mistake  is  suddenly  one  day 
deciding  that  Junior  or  Missy  is  ready 
to  go  a-hunting  because  they  have 
reached  some  arbitrary  age  and  then 
plunging  them  into  the  woods.  There 
is  a  better  way. 

I  first  introduced  my  daughter  Sarah, 
now  age  six,  to  hunting  when  she  was 
three  years  old.  Whenever  I  would 
bring  squirrels  home  to  clean,  I  always 
let  Sarah  "help."  She  was  in  charge  of 
bringing  a  bucket  of  water  to  my  clean- 
ing station  in  the  backyard.  Sarah  also 
had  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
which  squirrel  should  be  cleaned  first, 
second,  and  so  on.  And  when  the 
animals  had  been  cleaned,  it  was  Sar- 
ah's honor  to  present  the  finished 
product  to  her  mother.  In  short,  my 
daughter  was  allowed  to  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  the  hunt  vicariously,  and  she 
was  made  to  feel  that  she  was  an 
important  part  of  daddy's  day  afield. 
When  the  bushytails  were  served 
that  night  at  dinner,  the  joy  of  the 
hunting  experience  was  continued. 
Although  my  wife  Elaine  has  never 
seen  the  culinary  value  of  silvertails 
cooked  in  any  fashion,  Sarah  prefers 
them  simmered  in  a  crockpot — so 
that's  the  way  we  have  them. 

There  are  other  fun  things  that 
children  can  do  that  also  introduce 
them  to  hunting.  Sarah  began  helping 
me  with  the  cleaning  of  my  shotgun 


Here  are  some 

tips  on 

introducing 

your  child  to 

hunting. 


by  Bruce  Ingram 


Opposite:  photo  by  ]oel  Vance. 

when  she  was  four.  This  is  an  excellent 
time  to  begin  talking  about  safety. 
Sarah  was  taught  about  how  a  loaded 
gun  should  never  be  brought  into  the 
house;  that  a  gun  should  never  be 
pointed  at  anyone;  that  before  clean- 
ing, a  gun  should  be  checked  to  make 
sure   it  is  empty;   and  many  other 


standard  safety  rules.  Most  impor- 
tantly, 1  believe,  my  daughter  was  told 
that  guns  are  not  toys. 

Another  pleasurable  activity  that 
Sarah  began  doing  when  she  was  four 
was  playing  with  my  turkey  and  squir- 
rel calls.  This  was  hard  on  me  at  first, 
because  every  time  she  made  a  grating 
sound  on  a  slate  call,  I  had  the  urge  to 
tell  her  to  stop.  But  I  soon  learned  that 
both  the  slate  and  myself  could  endure 
the  screeching.  Eventually,  the  bud- 
ding hunter  decided  that  the  easy-to- 
operate  push-pin  turkey  call  and  a 
thumb-operated  squirrel  call  were  her 
favorites.  So,  now  sometimes  in  the 
evenings,  we  make  beautiful  music 
together  in  the  living  room.  My  three- 
year-old  son  Mark  occasionally  joins 
in  on  the  festivities,  and  the  three  of  us 
have  a  grand  time. 

Still  another  hunting-related  activ- 
ity that  a  parent  and  child  can  do 
together  is  to  go  walking  in  the  woods. 
These  amblings  can  go  under  the  title 
of  "scouting"  for  game,  though  in  rea- 
lity very  little  serious  scouting  gets 
accomplished.  On  these  jaunts,  how- 
ever, Sarah  believes  she  is  out  looking 
for  game,  and  in  truth  she  is  learning  a 
great  deal  about  the  forest.  My  oldest 
child  is  very  fortunate  to  have  spent 
her  preschool  years  in  a  rural  area. 
There  is  so  much  to  learn  and  see  on  a 
typical  country  trek — trees  that  pro- 
vide food  for  game,  berries  that  are 
edible,  animals  and  birds  that  live  in 
the  forest  and  fields,  and  more. 

A  day  afield  is  a  superlative  way  to 
teach  a  child  about  bird  and  animal  life 
and  the  environment.  All  of  this  relates 
to  a  young  person  becoming  a  respon- 
sible, knowledgeable,  and  ethical  sports- 
man— and  obviously  fits  in  with  the 
overall  goal  of  teaching  a  kid  to  hunt. 

Contrast  this  with  the  experience  I 
had  this  past  summer  with  a  group  of 
inner  city  youths  that  I  was  teaching  in 
summer  school.  We  went  for  a  nature 
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A  HUNTING  PRIMER 


walk  at  the  University  of  Virginia's 
Mountain  Lake  Biological  Station  in 
Montgomery  County.  None  of  the 
students  had  ever  been  in  a  forest 
before.  They  were  all  amazed  that  I  had 
actually  consumed  squirrels,  rabbits, 
and  other  game  that  I  had  shot.  Didn't 
all  food  come  from  the  grocery  store, 
and  wouldn't  a  mountain  lion  devour 
you  in  the  forest?  The  most  telling 
remark  I  had  all  day  came  when  first 
we  started  our  excursion.  One  young 
lady  asked  me  where  the  sidewalk  was 
so  that  we  would  know  where  to  walk. 
Sadly,  I  worry  that  few  of  these  young 
people  will  ever  understand  the  intri- 
cacies of  environmental  issues  or  expe- 
rience the  challenge  and  joy  of  trying 
to  glimpse  a  gray  squirrel  high  in  an 
oak  tree.  Again,  all  of  this  has  to  do 
with  teaching  a  kid  to  hunt. 

The  spring  Sarah  was  five,  she  and  I 
enjoyed  another  part  of  the  process  of 
learning  how  to  hunt.  We  own  some 
land  in  Craig  County  and  went  there  to 
pattern  my  shotgun  for  the  upcoming 
turkey  season.  To  make  the  outing  as 
pleasurable  as  possible  for  her,  the 
event  was  turned  into  a  picnic.  Juice, 
fruit,  and  sandwiches  were  on  the 
menu,  and  after  lunch  Sarah  got  to 
romp  in  a  field  while  I  was  setting  up 
the  target.  After  I  donned  ear  plugs 
and  she  "gun  muffs,"  I  patterned  my 
twelve  gauge. 

This  leads  us  to  several  points.  For 
the  sake  of  a  child's  hearing — and  an 
adult's — always  wear  some  sort  of 
device  to  protect  hearing.  There  is  no 
sense  in  not  doing  so;  I  have  met  too 
many  veteran  gunners  who  have  suf- 
fered severe  hearing  loss.  The  clap  of  a 
shotgun  going  off  near  young  ears  can 
turn  a  child  off  to  hunting  right  then 
and  there. 

Second,  during  our  patterning  ses- 
sion, I  asked  Sarah  if  she  would  like  to 
fire  the  twelve  gauge,  with  daddy  hold- 
ing and  pointing  it.  She  answered  no, 
saying  that  she  was  still  "too  little."  I 
accepted  her  reply  and  didn't  press  the 
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matter.  A  child  should  never  be  forced 
into  doing  anything,  anywhere  along 
the  various  stages  of  becoming  a 
hunter. 

I  once  talked  to  a  dedicated  deer 
hunter  who  was  dismayed  that  his  son 
has  never  become  interested  in  hunt- 
ing. After  talking  to  this  man  for  a 
while,  I  pieced  together  why  his  son 
was  disgruntled.  The  boy's  first  hunt, 


at  the  age  of  nine,  had  been  on  the 
opening  day  of  deer  season.  The 
youngster  had  been  reluctant  to  go  at 
all,  and  after  all  the  hubbub,  had  been 
terrified  so  badly  that  he  had  never 
wanted  to  go  hunting  again. 

Just  as  discouraging  to  an  adolescent 
hunter  is  horrid  weather  conditions. 
My  father  first  took  me  hunting  when  I 
was  10  or  so,  and  obviously  through 
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(FOR  PARENTS  AND  THEIR  KIDS) 


Starting  a  child  hunting  early  doesn't  necessarily  involve  putting  a  firearm  into  a 
youngster's  hand  the  first  day  of  hunting  season.  Accompanying  a  parent  into  the 
woods  on  a  fine  fall  day  of  squirrel  hunting,  or '  'assisting' '  while  Dad  patterns  a 
shotgun  are  two  ways  to  make  a  good  start  on  hunting  education;  photos  by  Bruce 
Ingram. 


no  fault  of  my  dad's,  the  weather 
turned  wet  and  cold.  It  was  many  years 
later  before  I  ever  had  the  desire  to  go 
again.  Yes,  bad  weather  is  a  part  of 
hunting,  but  a  beginner  shouldn't  be 
subjected  to  those  type  of  days.  Select 
a  beautiful  fall  day  for  that  initial 
outing. 

The  next  question  concerns  what 
age  a  child  should  actually  carry  a  gun 


into  the  woods.  Hunting  safety  courses 
are  now  mandatory  for  all  first-time 
hunters  in  Virginia,  and  it  goes  with' 
out  saying  that  this  is  the  first  step  that 
has  to  be  completed.  But  I  do  not  think 
that  there  should  be  an  arbitrary  age 
for  your  son's  or  daughter's  first  real 
hunt. 

You  and  your  offspring  will  almost 
instinctively  know  when  the  time  is 


right.  For  some  children,  it  might  be  at 
eight  or  nine  years  of  age;  others  might 
not  have  the  maturity  or  the  steadiness 
until  13  or  14.  Every  child  is  an 
individual — a  cliche  to  be  sure,  but 
also  a  truism. 

Regarding  which  species  to  pursue 
first,  I  would  suggest  squirrels,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  early  season  variety. 
Except  for  doves,  and  the  early  duck 
season,  no  other  game  is  in  season  dur- 
ing the  September  and  early  October 
period,  which  means  there  will  not  be 
much  hunting  pressure.  This  is  a  glor- 
ious time  to  be  afield  anyway  and  sil- 
vertails  are  plentiful.  A  young  tyke 
shouldn't  have  much  difficulty  bag- 
ging a  bushytail  or  two. 

Another  possibility  would  be  still 
hunting  for  cottontails.  A  parent  and 
child  could  walk  along  a  fence  or  hedge- 
row hoping  to  spot  a  bunny  or  two. 
Stay  away  from  the  more  challenging 
and  harder  to  hit  small  game  species, 
such  as  the  upland  birds,  and  from  big 
game  species  of  all  kinds.  Besides,  a 
squirrel  or  rabbit  brought  home  by 
your  son  or  daughter  will  be  treated  by 
them  (and  hopefully  by  you)  as  a  real 
trophy. 

A  light,  easy  to  carry  shotgun  such 
as  a  single  shot  20  gauge  or  410  would 
be  my  choice  for  a  gun.  There's  no 
need  to  buy  an  expensive  shotgun  for 
the  novice. 

There  is  much  more  to  teaching  a 
kid  how  to  hunt  than  handing  them  a 
gun  and  pointing  them  toward  the 
nearest  stand  of  hardwoods.  Since  my 
daughter  was  three,  we  have  enjoyed 
the  hunting  experience  together.  One 
fall  in  the  near  future  we  will  continue 
this  learning  process  when  she  first 
carries  her  own  gun  into  the  woods. 
And  perhaps  one  day  in  the  distant 
future,  she  and  her  first  child — along 
with  me — will  go  into  the  woods 
together.  □ 

Bruce  Ingram  is  the  Virginia  editor  for  Out- 
door Life  magazine  and  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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Sex,  Age 


Feathers 


Bobwhite  quail  always  dress  in 

traditional  high  fashion  according 

to  their  sex  and  age*  Here's  how  to 

identify  the  differences. 


by  Irv  Kenyon 
photos  by  Lloyd  Hill 

Identifying  the  sex  and  age  of  favorite  game  species  is 
a  special  interest  of  many  hunters.  Those  who  like  to 
follow  pointing  dogs  through  weedy  fields  and  along 
brushy  edges  to  hunt  the  "prince  of  game  birds"  are  no 
exception.  Almost  routinely,  quail  hunters  consider  the 
sex  of  a  bobwhite  before  dropping  it  into  their  hunting 
vest. 

But,  the  ability  to  separate  male  and  female  bobwhites 
is  seldom  questioned.  With  a  glance  at  the  bird's  head, 
most  hunters  are  quickly  satisfied  with  their  decision. 
This  confidence,  however,  can  sometimes  result  in  mis- 
taken identity. 
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IS  IT  MALE  OR  FEMALE? 


This  is  your  typical 
female  boowhite  head  col- 
oration. Note  the  charac- 
teristic buff-colored  head 
and  throat  and  the  tell-tale 
light-colored  lower  beak. 
Black  feathering  on  the 
head  and  throat  will  be 
absent  or  only  scattered 
along  the  fringe. 


And,  here's  your  typical 
male  bobwhite  head  colo- 
ration. Always  look  for  the 
well-defined  black  outline 
of  feathers  surrounding  the 
flashy  white  markings  on 
its  head  and  throat.  In 
addition,  note  the  black 
lower  beak. 


Now,  what's  this?  It  has 
the  characteristic  male 
black  feathered  outline  on 
the  head  and  throat,  with 
buff-colored,  female-like 
head  markings.  Actually, 
this  is  a  male  bird,  with 
saffron-colored  markings 
on  its  head  instead  of  the 
characteristic  white.  The 
black  outline  is  the  give- 
away, and  the  black  lower 
beak  supports  the  correct 
identification. 


Age,  on  the  other  hand,  is  often 
decided  by  the  size  or  weight  of  the 
bird  taken.  When  considering  a  quail's 
age,  hunters  often  rely  on  the  "feel"  of 
the  bird,  or  the  "heft  test."  Bounced 
on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  most  bob- 
whites  during  the  hunting  season  will 
feel  remarkably  hefty.  These  pass  the 
test  and  are  regarded  as  "old"  birds. 
Others,  not  so  hefty,  will  be  judged 
undersize  and  assumed  to  be  "young." 
The  smallest  of  these  fall  into  an  age 
group  best  known  and  described  by 
quail  hunters  as  "squealers."  This 
technique  for  aging  quail,  however,  is 
quite  inaccurate. 

It  is  understandable,  though,  that 
the  size,  weight  or  feel  of  a  bobwhite 
often  draws  attention  when  handling  a 
bird.  The  bobwhite's  compact  build  is 
one  of  its  distinguishing  and  prize 
characteristics.  However,  as  a  deter- 
mination of  age  or  sex,  testing  the 
weight  of  a  bird  in  hand  has  little  value 
beyond  sometimes  identifying  the  most 
obvious  lightweights  as  very  young. 
Come  hunting  season,  the  average 
weight  of  most  bobwhites,  juvenile 
and  adult,  are  nearly  equal.  And,  as  a 
means  of  distinguishing  between  male 
and  female  birds,  it  has  been  shown 
that  there  is  virtually  no  weight  differ- 
ence between  the  two  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  Far  ranging  quail  hunters, 
however,  may  observe  some  differ- 
ence in  quail  size  between  regions. 
Typically,  those  found  in  the  more 
northerly  part  of  their  range  are 
somewhat  larger  than  those  found 
farther  south.  A  natural  adaptation  to 
their  environment,  heavier  bobwhites 
are  better  equipped  to  survive  more 
severe  winter  weather.  The  average 
weight  of  bobwhites  across  their  entire 
range  is  about  six  ounces.  Recently 
recorded  weights  of  quail  in  Virginia 
have  averaged  six  and  one-half  ounces. 

With  a  bobwhite  in  hand,  the  hunt- 
er's attention  should  focus  on  the 
bird's  handsome  plumage — all  its 
feathers  collectively.  This  sight,  alone, 
is  one  to  behold.  The  array  of  black, 
white,  gray,  tans  and  browns  are  mixed 
in  a  fashion  which  provides  the  bob- 
white  with  its  greatest  protection — 
camouflage.  Appreciate,  if  you  will, 
that  each  close-up  is  a  privileged  view 
which  nature  intended  to  keep  well- 
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hidden.  Closely  examined,  plumage 
also  accurately  identifies  the  sex  and 
age  of  most  bobwhites. 

From  hatching  until  reaching  150 
days  of  age,  plumage  change  is  con- 
stant. This  change  is  generally  precise, 
occurring  in  an  orderly  manner  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  the  bird.  Once  past 
150  days,  plumage  will  remain  un- 
changed until  the  following  summer. 
Feather  growth  and  replacement 
(molt),  color,  marking,  size  and  shape 
provide  the  signs  which  identify  the 
bobwhite's  sex  and  age. 

Bobwhites  are  hatched  wearing  natal 
down,  but  this  furry  dress  is  uniform 
only  briefly.  Feathers  begin  to  emerge 
within  a  few  days  after  hatching.  The 
last  of  the  down  to  be  replaced  is  on 
the  head,  as  the  bobwhite  approaches 
two  months  of  age.  Most  significant 
here  is  that  with  this  feather  develop- 
ment, the  familiar  headdress  of  the 
bobwhite  becomes  increasingly  appar- 
ent, usually  making  reliable  sex  deter- 
mination possible. 

Relying  on  a  predominance  of  white 
or  buff  color  on  the  side  of  the  head 
and  on  the  throat  of  the  male  and 
female,  respectively,  the  sex  of  most 
bobwhites  will  be  indentified  correctly. 
Yet,  the  classic  white  markings  of  a 
bobwhite  cock  are  not  always  readily 
apparent.  Instead,  a  saffron  (yellowish- 
orange)  color  will  overlay  the  "white" 
of  some  males.  This  coloration  is 
sometimes  sufficient  to  cause  such 
males  to  be  confused  with  hens.  A 
closer  look  at  the  head,  if  male,  will 
show  a  far  greater  proportion  of  black 
than  seen  on  females.  On  males  black 
outlines  accentuate  the  white  head 
markings  and  the  bib-like  white  throat. 
The  buff  on  the  head  and  throat  of 
females  usually  blends  into  brown, 
with  black  feathering  absent  or  only 
scattered  along  the  fringe 

Though  seldom  mentioned,  another 
test  to  determine  sex  is  the  color  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  beak.  This  will  be 
black  on  cock  birds.  On  females,  this 
portion  of  the  beak  may  be  black  or 
dark  brown  at  the  tip  but  will  quickly 
fade  to  yellow  or  off-white  toward  the 
base.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  the 
wing  sometimes  has  been  used  to  iden- 
tify the  bobwhite's  sex.  Differences, 
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The  buff-colored  head  with  its  lack  of  a  male's  characteristic  black  outline  is  a  sure  sign 
of  a  female  bobwhite  in  the  field;  photo  by  Uoyd  HiU. 
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Primary  coverts 

Primary  coverts  are  a  uniform  slate  gray  in 
color. 


Primaries 

The  tips  of  the  outermost  primaries  (9  and  10) 
are  more  rounded  on  the  ends  than  those  of  the 
juvenile  primaries.  However,  regrowth  may  be 
noted  in  primaries  9  and  10  (check  underside).  If 
molt  has  not  been  completed,  primaries  9  and  10 
will  appear  ragged  and  faded  looking  after  nearly 
a  year's  worth  of  wear.  The  complete  set  of  adult 
primaries  will  be  a  uniform  gray  in  color  with 
rounded  tips. 


<JUJE  WING  WITH 
MOLT  IN  PROGRESS 
(100  days  of  age) 


Primary  coverts 

1-7  feathers  of  the  primary  coverts  should  be 
buff  tipped,  though  they  may  sometimes  appear 
with  small  whitish  spots  at  the  tip,  or  a  fine  white 
line  down  the  middle  of  these  feathers.  In  any 
case,  they  will  not  have  the  uniformly  gray  look 
of  the  coverts  of  an  adult  bird. 

Primaries 

Examine  the  underside  of  these  feathers.  The 
base  of  the  shaft  of  a  growing  feather  will  be  soft 
and  blue.  The  shaft  with  growth  newly  completed 
will  have  a  flaky  residue,  compared  to  the  ivory, 
clean  and  hard  shaft  of  an  older  feather. 

Since  primary  replacement  begins  with  the 
number  one  feather  closest  to  the  body,  the 
farther  the  replacement  has  progressed,  the  older 
the  bird.  Feathers  that  have  not  yet  been  replaced 
will  appear  more  pointed.  Numbers  9  and  10  will 
not  be  replaced  the  first  year. 
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however,  between  the  sexes  are  quite 
subtle  in  this  technique,  and  it  is  not 
widely  used. 

Now,  turning  to  age  determination, 
the  wing  becomes  all  important.  When 
examining  for  age  characteristics,  con- 
centrate on  the  feathers  contained  by 
the  outer  portion,  or  the  first  joint. 
This  part  of  the  wing  will  provide  all 
the  information  you'll  need. 

Look  first  at  the  primary  coverts  (see 
illustration).  A  basic  plumage  differ- 
ence between  all  juvenile  and  adult 
bobwhites  are  found  in  these.  If  juve- 
nile, the  primary  coverts  number  one 
though  seven  will  be  buff  tipped.  The 
classic  buff  tip  will  be  wedge  or  V- 
shaped  (as  in  juVenile).  However,  in 
practice,  these  characteristic  juvenile 
marks  may  sometimes  appear  as  small 
whitish  spots  at  the  tip,  or  a  fine  white 
line  down  the  middle  of  these  feathers. 
Adult  primary  coverts  will  usually  be 
uniformly  gray.  Occasionally,  reddish- 
brown  will  fringe  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
tip  of  these  adult  feathers. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied  that  you  have 
identified  the  bird's  age  by  the  coverts, 
or  would  like  to  be  more  precise,  look 
next  at  the  primaries.  These  are  not  to 
be  confused  with  primary  coverts. 
Primaries  are  the  large  flight  feathers 
on  the  outermost  part  of  the  wing.  To 
examine  these,  spread  or  fan  the  feath- 
ers as  you  would  a  hand  of  cards.  Ten 
primaries  should  be  accounted  for.  If 
these  feathers  are  undergoing  replace- 
ment, normally  no  more  than  one 
primary  should  be  completely  miss- 
ing. More  often,  if  in  molt,  one  or  two 
of  these  may  be  short,  but  can  usually 
be  found.  The  order  of  growth  and 
replacement  of  primaries  begins  near- 
est the  body  (#1)  and  proceeds  out- 
ward. Several  primaries  growing  side 
by  side  in  normal  sequence  will  be 
staggered  in  length.  The  presence  of 
ingrowing  primaries  of  equal  length  is 
probably  an  indication  of  some  acci- 
dental loss  of  earlier  feathers.  Beware, 
too,  of  an  unusual  appearance  some- 
times caused  by  missing  or  damaged 
primaries  resulting  from  bird  shot. 

Between  hatching  and  150  days  old, 
a  bob  white  will  grow  two  sets  of  prim- 
ary feathers.  The  first  set  is  complete  at 
65  days.  However,  to  accomodate  a 


still  growing  bird,  while  the  first  set  is 
reaching  completion,  the  loss  of  the 
earliest  of  these  and  regrowth  of  a 
second  set  is  underway.  To  determine 
if  any  of  the  primaries  are  still  growing, 
spread  all  flight  feathers  as  described. 
Missing  or  still-growing  (short)  feath- 
ers will  often  be  readily  evident. 
Further  proof  of  whether  a  feather  is 
still  growing  or  not  can  be  seen  by 
examining  the  shaft  where  it  attaches 
to  the  wing.  Make  this  examination 
from  the  underside,  removing  the 
necessary  small  feathers.  The  base  of 
the  shaft  of  a  growing  feather  will  be 
soft  and  blue.  The  shaft  with  growth 
newly  completed  will  have  a  flaky 
residue;  those  older  will  be  ivory,  clean 
and  hard.  With  juvenile  coverts  pres- 
ent and  evidence  of  primary  growth 
still  in  progress,  the  wing  in  hand  is  of  a 
quail  less  than  151  days  old. 

Within  this  juvenile  age  class,  quail 
less  than  65  days  old  will  occasionally 
be  bagged.  To  identify  these,  first  be 
sure  of  the  presence  of  buff  tipped 
primary  coverts.  The  outermost  prim- 
aries will  still  be  growing  and  several  of 
the  primaries  nearest  the  body  will  be 
in  the  process  of  replacement.  Familiar 
head  markings  may  be  absent.  With  all 
these  indicators,  such  a  wing  can  be 
considered  that  of  a  very  young  bird 
and  rightfully  called  a  "squealer." 

Between  65  and  150  days  primaries 
number  nine  and  10  will  be  fully 
grown  but  some  primary  replacement 
from  near  the  center  of  these  feathers 
through  number  eight  should  be  evi- 
dent. The  farther  primary  replacement 
has  progressed,  the  older  the  bird. 
Nine  and  10  will  not  be  replaced  at  this 
time.  Thus,  for  example,  if  only  the 
number  eight  primary  is  still  growing, 
the  quail's  age  is  rapidly  approaching 
150  days. 

All  primary  feathers  of  a  juvenile 
past  150  days,  or  sub-adult,  will  be 
fully  grown.  An  evenly  rounded  pro- 
file at  the  feather  tips  will  be  created 
when  these  feathers  are  spread.  The 
outer  two  primaries  (#9  and  10), 
which  have  been  retained,  will  be 
slightly  faded  and  more  pointed  com- 
pared to  those  more  recently  replaced. 
These  are  important  feather  character- 
istics and  can  aid  in  identifying  juve- 


niles when  markings  on  the  primary 
coverts  are  not  obvious.  The  com- 
pleted juvenile  dress,  reached  at  150 
days,  will  be  worn  the  remainder  of  the 
bird's  first  year.  The  next  plumage 
change  will  be  from  juvenile  to  adult. 

Adult  plumage  in  progress  is  easily 
recognized.  Because  of  nearly  a  year's 
wear,  primary  feathers  yet  to  be 
replaced  will  be  ragged  and  their  color 
faded.  Outermost  primaries  with  a  dis- 
tinct cocoa  color  are  a  sure  sign  of  post 
juvenile  or  adult  molt.  If,  in  contrast  to 
most  juveniles,  the  nine  and/or  10 
primaries  are  regrowing,  this  too,  is  a 
strong  indicator  that  the  wing  is  of  an 
adult.  Once  the  adult  molt  is  com- 
plete, all  primaries  will  be  uniform 
gray  color  and  rounded  feather  tips. 
Subsequent  molt  of  an  adult  bob  white 
occurs  each  summer  but  plumage 
characteristics  remain  unchanged. 

The  proportion  of  quail,  both  juve- 
nile and  adult,  found  molting  during 
the  hunting  season  will  vary  from  year 
to  year.  Finding  a  greater  number  of 
juveniles  and/or  adults  still  growing 
primary  feathers  indicates  the  comple- 
tion of  hatching  occurred  later  than 
during  the  years  when  these  are  found 
less  frequendy.  Bagging  some  quail 
with  wings  still  in  molt  can  be  expected 
near  the  opening  of  the  season.  Fewer, 
and  eventually  none,  will  be  found  as 
the  season  progresses.  Too,  because 
the  process  is  gradual,  the  flight  of 
quail  during  molt  appears  to  be  unaf- 
fected. Even  among  juveniles,  quite 
strong  and  extended  flight  occurs  well 
before  reaching  150  days. 

Age  and  sex  determination  requires 
some  practice.  Irregularities  in  plum- 
age can  sometimes  be  expected.  Use  as 
many  of  the  characteristics  described 
as  necessary  to  aid  in  accuracy.  Com- 
paring bobwhites  of  different  sex  and 
age  will  make  plumage  differences 
more  apparent. 

The  sport  of  quail  hunting  is  one  to 
treasure,  though  sometimes,  these 
occasions  are  all  to  infrequent  or  brief. 
Adding  to  those  cherished  moments  in 
pursuit  of  this  fine  game  bird  can  be 
the  time  spent  accurately  determining 
its  sex  and  age.  Enjoy!  □ 

Irv  Kenyan  has  been  sexing  and  aging  quail  for 
the  Department's  Quail  Status  Survey  since 
1978. 
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SOLD  ON  STEEL 


Some  hunters  still  question  the  effectiveness 

of  steel  shot  in  the  field-  This  author  doesn't, 

and  he  tells  you  why. 

by  Steve  Ausband 
photo  by  Rob  Simpson 
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The  first  time  I  ever  used  steel 
shot  was  eight  years  ago,  when 
Ed  Fisher  gave  me  two  boxes  of 
the  stuff.  I  had  run  out  of  something — 
primers,  maybe,  or  perhaps  wads — for 
making  up  my  favorite  hand  loads  one 
evening.  We  had  a  hunt  planned  for 
the  next  morning,  and  I  had  gone  by 
Ed's  house  to  borrow  a  fistful  of  what- 
ever it  was  I  needed.  He  shoved  a  cou- 
ple of  boxes  of  steel  shot  at  me  (if  1 
remember  correctly,  they  were  Federal 
No.  4's),  and  I  was  grateful  that  1  didn't 
have  to  load  shells  that  night.  I  don't 
remember  doing  any  theorizing  on 
how  effective  the  shells  might  or  might 
not  be.  1  just  took  them. 

The  next  day  was  cold  and  blustery, 
with  a  wind  that  reached  right  though 


heavy  clothes  and  touched  us  to  the 
bone.  A  half  hour  after  dawn,  the  first 
ducks  came  in,  three  mallards,  sort  of 
tilting  back  and  forth  a  little  in  the 
heavy  gusts  of  wind  as  they  reached 
their  big  gaudy  yellow  feet  out  toward 
the  water.  We  took  two  going  down 
and  one  going  up,  and  suddenly 
nobody  was  cold  anymore.  Later  that 
day  we  shot  at  black  ducks,  ring- 
necked  ducks,  and  some  teal  that  had 
somehow  forgotten  that  teal  usually 
leave  this  part  of  Virginia  before  really 
cold  weather  sets  in.  We  killed  some 
birds  and  we  missed  a  lot  more;  I  don't 
remember  what  our  actual  percentage 
was.  I  do  remember  this,  though:  we 
lost  no  wounded  ducks.  Everything  we 


shot  at  either  flew  away  unscathed 
because  we  missed  it  entirely,  or  it 
tumbled  out  of  the  sky  and  landed 
with  its  feet  sticking  up.  At  that  time 
nobody  had  told  me  that  steel  shot 
wasn't  supposed  to  be  as  effective  as 
lead  on  ducks,  and  1  was  impressed. 

It  took  me  a  while  to  shoot  up  those 
two  boxes  of  steel,  since  after  the  first 
couple  of  hunts  it  got  mixed  up  in  my 
hunting  coat  with  some  lead  hand 
loads,  and  I  never  really  bothered  to 
sort  it  out  the  rest  of  the  season.  Some- 
times I  would  shoot  lead  on  hunts  later 
in  the  year,  and  other  times  I  would 
shoot  steel.  I  never  really  paid  much 
attention,  and  the  ducks  didn't  seem 
able  to  tell  the  difference  either.  To  be 
honest,  I'll  have  to  say  that  most  of  the 


shooting  back  then  was  over  decoys  at 
ranges  of  no  more  than  40  or  45  yards, 
and  I  suppose  I  was  a  long  way  from 
stretching  either  lead  or  steel  to  its 
limit.  Several  years  later,  though,  with 
the  increasing  publicity  about  lead 
poisoning  of  waterfowl,  and  the  wide- 
spread availability  of  good  steel-shot 
loads,  I  started  using  steel  on  purpose. 
For  the  past  two  years,  I  have  used  it 
exclusively.  I  knew  it  was  going  to  be 
mandatory  soon  anyway;  I  liked  the 
idea  of  not  poisoning  the  birds  I 
hunted,  and,  quite  frankly,  I  was  cur- 
ious to  see  exactly  how  well  the  new 
loads  worked.  I  used  it  for  everything: 
pass  shooting,  shooting  over  decoys  in 
small  ponds,  hunting  on  the  coast 
from  offshore  blinds.  I  even  pattern 
tested  it  on  some  cardboard  ducks  to 
see  how  it  stacked  up  against  the  loads 
I  had  always  used.  The  results  were 
very  interesting. 

The  stuff  works.  As  far  as  I  can  tell, 
it  works  at  least  as  well  as  any  hand 
load  I  ever  cooked  up  in  my  basement, 
and  probably  about  as  well  as  anything 
else  I  ever  bought  over  the  counter.  I 
have  had  people  tell  me  that  steel 
doesn't  put  ducks  down  as  reliably  as 
lead  at  "extreme  ranges."  If  by  "ex- 
treme ranges"  they  mean  something 
on  the  order  of  70  or  75  yards,  I  can't 
argue  with  them.  I  don't  know  how. 
I've  never  killed  a  duck  at  75  yards, 
and  I  try  very  hard  not  to  hunt  with 
anybody  who  attempts  shots  like  that. 
I  have  scratched  an  occasional  bird  a 
bit  beyond  50  yards,  though,  and 
neither  I  nor  the  birds  could  see  much 
difference  between  steel  and  lead  at 
that  range. 

That's  not  to  say  that  steel  and  lead 
are  just  alike.  Some  allowances  are 
called  for.  In  the  first  place,  the  hunter 
needs  to  use  a  steel  shot  size  two  sizes 
larger  than  the  lead  he  is  used  to.  If  he 
has  used  lead  #4's,  he  might  consider 
going  to  steel  #2's,  for  instance.  This  is 
because  steel  is  less  dense  than  lead, 
and  therefore  the  large  steel  shot  pellets 
weigh  about  the  same  as  the  smaller 
lead  ones.  Theoretically,  at  least,  there 
should  be  about  156  steel  #2's  in  a  VA 
ounce  load,  and  about  169  lead  #4's  in 
a  charge  the  same  weight.  (The  actual 


count  will  not  be  quite  this  high, 
because  of  air  space  between  pellets, 
but  the  comparison  still  holds.)  The 
steel  starts  out  a  little  faster  in  most 
factory  loads,  but  it  also  slows  down 
more  rapidly,  since  it  is  less  dense.  At 
hunting  ranges,  the  energy  delivered 
by  each  steel  #2  pellet  will  be  almost 
exactly  that  delivered  by  a  lead  #4 
pellet.  (The  steel  yields  6.0  ft.  lbs  per 
pellet  at  40  yards;  the  lead  5.6  at  the 
same  range. )  There  are  a  few  more  shot 
in  a  load  of  lead  #4's  than  in  a  load  of 
steel  #2's,  but  this  is  partially  offset  by 
the  fact  that  steel  almost  always  shoots 
much  tighter  patterns  than  lead.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  allowance  that 
the  hunter  must  make  for  steel. 

Since  steel  resists  deformation  going 
down  a  barrel  and  therefore  patterns 
very  tightly,  many  hunters  will  do  bet- 
ter shooting  it  in  a  more  open  barrel 
than  in  the  traditional,  full-choke  duck 
gun.  Steel  gives  consistent  full-choke 
patterns  out  of  my  Remington  870 
with  a  modified-choke  barrel.  The 
same  goes  for  most  modifieds  I  have 
tried  it  in.  The  curious  thing  is  that 
some  full-choke  barrels  blow  the  pat- 
tern. I  own  an  old  Winchester  with  a 
very  tight  bore  that  will  spray  steel  #2's 
in  an  unpredictable  and  downright  dis- 
turbing manner,  leaving  holes  a  Cessna 
could  fly  through.  There  will  be  a  tight 
cluster  of  shot  holes  in  the  center  of 
the  pattern,  and  then  ragged  patches  of 
holes  around  the  perimeter.  Another 
870  I  tried  with  screw-in  choke  tubes 
gave  much  tighter,  more  even  patterns 
with  the  modified  tube  than  it  did  with 
the  full. 

Shooting  paper  ducks  is  not  very 
thrilling,  but  it  is  easy,  and  it  encour- 
ages all  sorts  of  comparison  making.  I 
ran  some  three-inch  magnum  shells  in 
both  steel  and  lead  through  a  couple  of 
guns,  tried  out  some  very  expensive, 
copper-plated,  buffered  magnums, 
some  pet  hand  loads,  and  shot  each 
load  in  a  total  of  six  different  guns,  just 
to  see  if  I  could  find  any  quirks.  I 
finally  settled  on  a  run-off  between 
two  easily  available  factory  loads,  since 
I  figured  they  were  likely  to  be  typical 
of  what  hunters  most  often  used  in  the 
field.   Also,  I  ruled  out  three-inch 


"I  keep  running 
into  people  who 
say  they  don't  like 
steely  that  it  doesn't 
kill  cleanly,  that  it 
is  just  a  plot  by  the 
government  to 
inconvenience 
sportsmen — but  I 
can't  fault  its  per- 
formance on 
ducks." 
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shells  because  not  everyone  owns  a 
gun  chambered  for  the  longer  loads.  I 
wanted  to  see  how  an  ordinary,  mass- 
produced,  plain-vanilla  pump  gun  with 
234-inch  chamber  and  a  modified 
choke,  using  steel  shot,  stacked  up 
against  a  gun  that  was  a  proven  veteran 
of  many  duck  hunts,  using  the  familiar 
"express"  or  "high-speed"  lead  load. 

I  have  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  an 
old  L.  C.  Smith  with  30-inch  barrels, 
but  the  tubes  are  thin  and  I  won't  take 
the  chance  of  shooting  steel  in  it.  I  have 
dropped  a  fair  number  of  ducks  with  it 
over  the  years,  and  its  left  barrel  shoots 
the  tightest  patterns  I  have  ever  seen 
with  chilled  lead  #4's.  When  I  started 
testing  loads  on  cardboard  ducks,  I 
matched  the  modified  choke  870  with 
Winchester  "short  magnum"  steel  #2's 
against  the  L.  C.  Smith  using  Winches- 
ter factory  loads  of  lead  #4's,  figuring 
that  would  be  a  demanding  test  indeed, 
since  I  knew  what  the  old  Smith  was 
capable  of  doing.  I  intended  to  do  my 
testing  at  40, 50,  and  60  yards,  but  the 
40-yard  targets  were  so  uniformly 
covered  with  shot  that  there  was  no 
question  of  either  load's  lethality — on 
anything  from  a  teal  to  a  pterodactyl.  I 
didn't  shoot  enough  targets  at  60  yards 
to  make  any  firm  judgments,  but 
initial  indications  were  that,  if  I  could 
manage  to  hit  ducks  consistently  at  60 
yards  with  either  load,  I  would  have  a 
fair  chance  of  killing  them.  The  50- 
yard  targets  were  the  most  revealing. 
Both  loads  proved  capable  of  consist- 
ent kills  at  that  range,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  total  energy  delivered  to  the 
target  with  steel  and  lead  was  insignifi- 
cant. For  the  record,  the  lead  averaged 
10  hits,  and  the  steel  averaged  8.4 — a 
difference  that  would  be  immaterial  to 
a  duck. 

"OK,"  you  say,  "so  it  kills  card- 
board ducks.  What  about  how  it  does 
in  the  field?"  My  own  experience  while 
using  steel  #2's  has  been  positive.  I 
keep  running  into  people  who  say  they 
don't  like  steel,  that  it  doesn't  kill 
cleanly,  that  it  is  just  a  plot  by  the 
government  to  inconvenience  sports- 
men— but  I  can't  fault  its  performance 
on  ducks.  I  have  begun  to  suspect  that 
some  of  the  people  protesting  most 


loudly  haven't  shot  it  much,  or  have 
been  using  the  wrong  sizes,  or  have 
been  shooting  it  in  barrels  that  are 
choked  too  tightly.  I  will  grant  that  it  is 
a  little  less  forgiving  than  lead,  but  only 
because  the  patterns  are  tight  and  the 
shot  strings  are  short.  You  may  make 
fewer  lucky  shots.  But  the  corollary  of 
all  that  short  and  tight  business  is  that 
whatever  you  center  with  the  pattern  is 
very  likely  to  be  brought  to  bag,  not 
lost  and  wasted  because  of  wounding. 
That's  certainly  a  difference  no  sports- 
man will  complain  about. 

Steel  #2's  will  take  big  ducks  relia- 
bly out  to  50  yards  or  a  bit  beyond;  I 
know  because  I've  done  it.  That's  all  I 
ever  expected  out  of  the  lead  loads  I 
used  for  years.  You  may  have  heard 
tales  of  hunters  killing  ducks  at  much 
greater  ranges  than  that  back  in  the 
"good  old  days"  before  steel  started 
becoming  mandatory,  but  I  don't  think 
it  happened  very  often,  even  then.  The 
bird  may  have  fallen  60  or  70  or  even 
80  yards  away,  but  the  range  at  which 
it  made  contact  with  the  cloud  of  shot 
was  not  that  far.  Birds,  like  bombs  and 
other  moving  objects  bound  by  New- 
ton's laws,  do  not  fall  straight  down; 
they  continue  to  move  forward  as  they 
fall,  at  about  the  speed  they  were  mov- 
ing when  they  stopped  flying.  A  duck 
that  is  40  yards  up  and  40  yards  out 
will  be  taken  at  an  actual  distance  of  57 
yards.  If  it  has  been  travelling  away 
from  the  hunter  at  40  or  50  feet  per 
second,  it  will  fall  down  and  forward 
almost  another  120  feet.  The  happy 
hunter  will  pace  off  the  distance — 
nearly  80  yards — from  himself  to  the 
duck,  and  he  will  brag  for  the  rest  of 
the  season  that  on  a  good  day  he  is  an 
80-yard  duck  shooter.  Unfortunately, 
he  might  actually  believe  it  enough  to 
try  some  80-yard  shots,  which  will 
only  alarm  the  ducks,  outrage  every- 
body else  hunting  with  him,  and  enrich 
the  folks  who  sell  shotgun  shells.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  simply  no  way  to  push  a 
load  of  lead  #4's  out  much  further 
than  60  yards  and  expect  consistent 
results.  If  you  try  it,  you  get  "sky- 
busting,"  irate  fellow  hunters,  and 
some  wounded  ducks.  And  you  usu- 
ally don't  get  invited  back  to  hunt. 


While  I  have  shot  a  fair  number  of 
ducks  with  steel  shot,  I  have  not  yet 
tried  it  on  geese — a  situation  I  hope  to 
have  remedied  by  the  time  this  article 
sees  print.  A  few  years  ago,  I  listened  to 
a  goose  guide  bemoan  the  coming  of 
steel  shot,  since  he  was  sure  it  would 
increase  wounding  and  waste  birds. 
My  younger  brother  got  a  chance  to 
hunt  with  the  same  guide  a  little  later. 
He  killed  eight  geese  with  11  shots, 
losing  or  wounding  not  a  single  bird. 
He  was  using  Winchester  3-inch  shells 
with  the  new  size  "T"  shot.  I  under- 
stand that  the  guide  had  a  change  of 
heart  about  the  capabilities  of  steel. 

I  started  using  steel  partly  out  of 
curiosity,  partly  out  of  a  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  in  regard  to  conserva- 
tion of  a  natural  resource  that  is  espe- 
cially important  to  me.  I  sort  of  miss 
cooking  up  special  duck  loads  in  the 
basement:  having  to  decide  whether  I 
got  better  results  with  a  slower-moving, 
denser  pattern  or  a  faster  one  that  gave 
up  a  little  in  pattern  tightness;  whether 
#4's  or  #5's  were  better  as  an  all- 
around  load  to  take  me  through  the 
season;  whether  I  needed  to  spend  the 
extra  money  for  plated  shot  when 
chilled  shot  worked  pretty  well.  It  was 
fun  making  decisions  like  that.  But  the 
government  has  already  made  a  deci- 
sion, based  on  estimates  of  the  num- 
bers of  ducks  dying  by  lead  poisoning 
from  spent  lead  shot,  and  that  decision 
mandates  steel  for  all  of  us.  Anytime 
decision  making  is  taken  over  by  a 
government  agency,  people  feel  com- 
promised. 

Eight  years  of  experience  shooting 
the  new  shells,  however,  have  con- 
vinced me  that  they  are  as  capable  as 
my  older  loads  of  taking  ducks  cleanly 
and  reliably — at  least  at  the  ranges  at 
which  I  have  any  business  attempting 
shots.  Steel  shot  kills  instantly  when  it 
is  used  properly.  Just  as  important,  it  is 
non-toxic,  so  it  only  kills  the  bird  it 
hits.  For  a  sportsman  and  conserva- 
tionist, that's  not  a  compromise.  That's 
a  bargain.  □ 

Steve  Ausband  is  the  chairman  of  the  English 
Department  of  Averett  College  in  Danville 
and  is  a  frequent  contributor  to  Virginia 
Wildlife. 
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It's 

the 

Law 


The  Virginia  Game  Department's 
Law  Enforcement  Division  has  con- 
sistently ranked  as  one  of  the  toughest 
wildlife  enforcement  agencies  in  the 
nation.  Their  time  in  the  field  and 
arrests  per  officer  prove  their  dedica- 
tion to  enforcing  the  wildlife  conserva- 
tion laws  in  this  state. 
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Game  Wardens.  These  two  words 
have  been  used  with  pride  by  a 
recruit  who  puts  on  his  uni- 
form for  the  first  time  and  looks  in  the 
mirror  at  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream. 
They  have  been  used  by  poachers  over 
CB's  and  whispered  by  others  to  warn 
friends  engaged  in  unlawful  acts.  They 
have  been  sounded  from  the  division 
chief  who  has  placed  them  at  the  top  of 
the  list  of  professional  police  officers. 
These  two  words  may  be  cloaked  in 
words  like,  "Wildlife  Protector," 
"Conservation  Officer,"  and  "Natural 
Resource  Police  Officer,"  but  to  the 
sportsman  worldwide  they  mean  one 
thing:  a  person  committed  to  the  wel- 
fare of  both  the  animal  and  the 
sportsman.  To  the  poacher,  the  game 
warden  is  the  depriver  of  pleasure  and 
gain,  but  to  those  sportsmen  who 
value  our  wildlife  heritage,  these  words 
mean  the  protector  of  one  of  our  great- 
est resources  and  the  liberty  to  utilize 
it. 

In  browsing  through  our  annual 
report,  I  noted  with  pride  the  results  of 
our  game  wardens'  work  over  the  past 
year.  The  pride  in  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment division's  accomplishments  is 
not  without  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  other  divisions  make  great  contri- 
butions to  the  success  of  the  agency.  In 
fact,  ours  is  a  cooperative  effort.  When 
research  develops  the  basis  for  sound 
laws  and  the  Game  Department's 
Board  of  Directors  passes  those  recom- 
mendations into  law,  they  have  little 
value  if  they  are  not  enforced  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  by  which  they  were 
created.  There  is  no  doubt  that  our 
division  has  brought  the  Common- 
wealth the  same  degree  of  profession- 
alism in  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as 
was  demanded  in  its  formulation. 

As  usual,  last  year,  the  most  widely 
violated  law  was  29.1-335  better 
known  as  "fishing  without  a  license." 
This  year  4,596  people  found  them- 
selves on  the  receiving  end  of  a  sum- 
mons for  this  act.  A  book  could  be 
written  on  the  excuses  for  not  having  a 
license  .  .  .  "I'm  not  fishing,  just  prac- 
ticing," "I'm  not  fishing,  just  holding 
the  pole  for  my  son,"  "I'm  not  fishing, 
just  teaching  the  worm  to  swim." 
The  law  holding  second  place  as  the 
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most  frequently  violated  is  the  one 
requiring  that  one  who  goes  upon  the 
lands  of  another  to  hunt,  trap,  or  fish 
must  have  permission.  Permission  may 
be  oral  if  the  land  is  not  posted,  but 
must  be  written  if  the  owner  has 
posted  the  property.  A  total  of  2,079 
people  were  charged  with  this  viola- 
tion this  past  year.  The  grass  always 
looks  greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  but  it  may  well  be  the  court  that 
gets  the  green  from  those  who  venture 
beyond  the  sign. 

It  may  be  news  to  the  general  public, 
but  boat  operators  are  required  by  law 
to  have  on  board  their  boat  its  current 
registration.  It  is  just  like  the  require- 
ment for  the  motor  vehicle ...  it  must 
be  in  the  car.  When  asked  for  their 
registration,  776  boaters  could  not 
produce  it.  Quite  often  it  was  back  at 
the  cottage  or  at  home  in  the  city. 
Many  said  it  was  in  Dad's  billfold. 
Unfortunately  for  the  operator,  ex- 
cuses will  not  prevent  the  issuance  of 
the  summons,  and  the  court  must 
decide  between  guilt  and  innocence. 

The  arrest  figures  for  the  offense  of 
spotlighting  are  remaining  consistent, 
with  748  cited  for  this  offense.  This 
many  spotlighting  arrests  represents  a 
multitude  of  hours  spent  in  the  field. 
Picking  the  right  field  when  there  are 
so  many  good  ones,  being  there  at  the 
right  hour  out  of  eight  possibilities, 
and  picking  the  right  night  when  it 
could  be  any  one  of  seven  are  all  ques- 
tion marks  that  put  the  odds  in  the 
violator's  favor.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  engage  in  this  activity, 
but  748  will  remember  the  night  the 
odds  did  not  work. 

The  last  year  was  one  in  which  there 
were  a  total  of  17,443  violations 
charged,  our  highest  year  since  1983. 
We  have  had  a  significant  increase  in 
personnel  and  these  arrests  should 
increase  as  young  officers  gain  expe- 
rience in  enforcement  techniques. 

This  past  year's  violations  resulted 
from  the  vigilance  of  200,692  inspec- 


tions on  land  and  water.  A  game  case 
was  made  on  an  average  of  one  per  8.5 
inspections  and  a  fish  case  was  appre- 
hended at  a  rate  of  one  per  16.2 
inspections.  One  of  every  12.5  boaters 
inspected  was  cited.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  many  inspections, 
wardens  spent  88,475  hours  pursuing 
hunters,  56,144  hours  checking  the 
fisherman  and  30,071  hours  inspect- 
ing boats  for  registration  and  safety 
equipment.  When  you  consider  an- 
other 27,670  hours  on  public  rela- 
tions activity,  one  cannot  escape  the 
conclusion  that  "Game  Warden" 
means  "hustling"  protectors  of  our 
wildlife  resources. 

In  the  past  years,  Virginia's  game 
wardens  also  have  enjoyed  a  rather 
prominent  position  of  professionalism 
when  compared  to  other  states.  Re- 
ports from  the  Wildlife  Management 
Institute  in  1976,  1980,  and  1984 
show  Virginia's  superior  rating  in 
arrests  per  officer  as  compared  with 
the  other  states  in  the  nation.  In  1976, 
Oregon  lead  the  nation  with  111  arrests 
per  officer.  Virginia,  with  94  arrests, 
came  in  third  behind  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission,  registering  99  arrests 
per  officer.  In  1980,  however,  Virginia 
was  the  undisputed  leader  in  the  nation 
with  132  arrests  per  man.  In  1984,  two 
states  tied  for  the  number  one  spot: 
Virginia  and  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission.  Both  agencies  recorded 
148  arrests  per  officer. 

While  we  are  not  in  competition 
with  anyone  to  be  first  or  last  in  case 
production,  we  are  in  competition 
with  those  who  would  destroy  the 
wildlife  resource  in  our  state.  We  are 
proud  that  our  officers  have  shown  the 
commitment  that  results  in  national 
recognition  for  their  achievements. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  not  the  ticket  by 
itself  that  has  the  ultimate  significance. 
If  a  violation  is  in  progress,  we  want 
the  perpetrator.  However,  what  we 
hope  for  is  a  better  tomorrow  for  both 
man  and  wildlife.  If  a  better  tomorrow 
comes  from  holding  at  bay  by  arrest 
those  who  would  destroy  the  future, 
that  is  a  worthy  achievement.  □ 

Major  Lewis  Brandt  is  the  Assistant  Chief  in 
Training  Operations  of  the  Game  Depart- 
ment's Law  Enforcement  Division. 
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Woodcock 
Information  Needed 

Wildlife  biologists  and  hunters  are 
concerned  over  the  apparent  long- 
term  decline  in  woodcock  population 
levels.  Since  1985,  based  on  harvest 
data  provided  by  hunters  and  popula- 
tion data  compiled  by  wildlife  biolo- 
gists, woodcock  in  the  East  have 
declined  significantly.  The  index  of  the 
breeding  population  in  the  Eastern 
Region  is  decreasing  at  a  mean  annual 
rate  of  2.4  percent,  nearly  a  40  percent 
decline  since  1968. 

The  Virginia  Department  of  Game 
and  Inland  Fisheries  is  seeking  to  gain 
additional  information  from  wood- 
cock hunters  in  Virginia.  Interested 
hunters  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
project  should  contact  Gary  Norman, 
VDGIF,  Route  6,  Box  484-A,  Staun- 
ton, VA  24401.  Information  gained 
from  the  project  will  be  used  to  help 
the  Department  formulate  regulations 
and  other  management  recommenda- 
tions. □ 

Clarification  of 
Hunting  Regulation 

In  the  "1988  Virginia  Hunter's 
Guide,"  published  in  the  September 
issue  of  Virginia  Wildlife,  the  C.  F. 
Phelps  Wildlife  Management  Area  is 
described  as  harboring  bear  on  the 
property.  Though  bear  may  very  well 
be  sighted  on  the  area,  they  are  not  a 
huntable  species  there.  In  addition, 
Fauquier  and  Loudoun  counties  are 
closed  to  bear  hunting. 

Before  you  hunt,  be  sure  to  consult 
your  1988-89  game  regulations  for 
details  on  hunting  seasons  and  legal 
game  species.  These  regulations  are 
available  everywhere  hunting  and  fish- 
ing licenses  are  sold  and  from  the  Vir- 
ginia Game  Department,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104.  □ 


New  Forest  Stamp 
Available 

On  January  1 ,  1989,  the  second  in  a 
continuing,  six-month  color  series  of 
National  Forest  Stamps  will  be  avail- 
able from  hunting  and  fishing  license 
agents  across  the  state.  Since  1938,  the 
National  Forest  Stamp  has  been  used 
to  raise  funds  for  the  cooperative  state 
and  federal  wildlife  management  pro- 
gram on  the  state's  national  forests, 
and  is  required  for  hunting  or  fishing 
on  those  areas.  In  July,  the  first  stamp 
featuring  original  wildlife  art  was  issued 
to  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  cooperative  program.  Valid 
from  July  1,  1988  through  June  30, 
1989,  this  stamp,  featuring  Durant 
Ball's  artwork  of  a  whitetail  buck,  is 
still  available  from  license  agents  until 
the  end  of  1989.  Collectible,  limited 
edition  prints  of  this  stamp  are  also 


Brook  trout  National  Forest  Stamp,  by 
artist  Michael  Simon. 


available  from  art  galleries  across  the 
state. 

In  January,  the  second  stamp  in  the 
series  features  a  brook  trout,  the  art  of 
well-known  fish  artist  and  Richmond 
resident,  Michael  Simon.  The  stamp  is 
available  for  $3.00,  and  will  be  valid 
from  January  1, 1989  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1989. 

Stamp  collectors  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  this  national  forest  stamp 
series  will  result  in  a  new  collectible 
stamp  every  six  months.  The  Game 
Department  has  developed  a  packet  of 
information  detailing  prices  and  kinds 
of  stamps  available.  Simply  write  to: 
Virginia  Game  Department,  Com- 
memorative Stamp  Program,  P.O.  Box 
11104,  Richmond,  VA  23230- 
1104.  □ 
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49th  Annual  Virginia  Big  Game  Contest  Results 


Wise  Whitetail  Sets  New  State 
Record 

The  reigning  record  Virginia  white- 
tail  deer  was  toppled  from  its  pedestal 
after  25  years  by  a  monster  buck  from 
Wise  County  that  was  entered  in  this 
year's  Big  Game  Trophy  Competition 
sponsored  by  the  Virginia  Game 
Department.  Edison  Holcomb  of 
Pound,  Virginia  was  the  lucky  hunter 
who  bagged  the  22-pointer  which 
scored  272  10/16  points.  This  topped 
the  271  points  scored  of  an  Isle  of 
Wight  buck  bagged  by  Peter  Crocker 


of  Windsor,  Virginia  in  1963,  which 
has  held  the  record  until  this  year. 

Holcomb,  a  coal  miner,  spent  the 
last  seven  days  of  the  season  looking 
for  the  big  buck  after  he  had  seen  rubs 
and  scrapes  that  hinted  of  its  massive 
size.  He  connected  on  the  last  day,  with 
one  shot  from  his  30/30  rifle.  It  was 
all  he  could  do  to  drag  the  deer  to  his 
truck  and  he  had  to  enlist  help  to  load 
it.  Its  weight  was  estimated  at  250 
pounds.  The  big  buck  was  the  first 


deer  from  Wise  County  ever  entered 
in  the  contest. 

The  deer  was  measured  for  Boone 
and  Crockett  listing,  scoring  215  5/8 
by  their  system.  That  puts  it  number 
two  on  Virginia's  all-time  list  and 
number  two  non-typical  in  the  nation 
last  season.  It  ranks  number  two  in 
Virginia  listings,  because  under  Boone 
and  Crockett  scoring,  the  head  of 
Crocker's  buck  beats  it  by  a  slight 
margin. 


State  Championship  Winners 


Deer — Class  I — (9  points  &  above) 

Place     Name  County  Taken  Total  Score 

1.  Edison  Holcomb  Wise  272  10/16 

2.  James  Savage         Surry  236  6/16 

3.  George  D.  WoodNelson  222  2/16 

4.  Marvin  Wilson     Amherst  217  2/16 

5.  Donald  Brooks     Halifax  216  0/16 
Deer — Class — (7  &  8  points) 


2.  Frank  Soucek        Prince  George 

3.  Tracey  Pendleton  New  Kent 

4 .  Donald  Brooks ,  Jr .  Franklin 


70  12/16 
70  10/16 
69  9/16 


1.  Robert  Carter       Nelson  189 

2.  Robert  Frazer        Bedford  185 

3.  Jerry  Lawson         Rockingham  179 

4.  Ronald  P.  Smith  Bedford  170 

5.  Melvin  Hensley     Bedford  170 
Deer — Class  HI  (6  points  &.  under) 

1.  David  Hubert        Nelson  150 

2.  Curtis  Guckert      Amelia  149 

3.  Ronald  Crossman  Prince  Edward  148 

4.  Ricky  Williams     Charles  City  140 

5.  Charles  Larrick     Frederick  139 

194 
183 
180 
172 
166 

29 
28 
28 
28 
27 


Deer — Class  IV — (Archery) 

Jeff  Weddle  Floyd 

2.  Lee  Pruitt  Mecklenburg 

3.  Dean  Fuller  Pulaski 

4.  Woodrow  GaskinsNorthampton 

5.  Chris  Jackson        Fairfax 
Black  Bear 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

Turkey 

1. 


Darron  Poole        Rockbridge 
Michael  DavidsonPulaski 
Jeffrey  Good         Rappahannock 
Danny  Rheinhart  Paige 
Larry  May  Rockingham 

Franklin  Hatton    Sussex 


7/16 

7/16 

12/16 

10/16 

10/16 

4/16 

10/16 

10/16 

5/16 

0/16 

0/16 

5/16 

8/16 

11/16 

15/16 

10/16 

8/16 

7/16 

3/16 

12/16 


Western  Regional  Winners 

Deer — Class  I — (9  points  &  above) 

1.  Edison  Holcomb  Wise 

Deer — Class  II — (7  &  8  points) 

1.  Robert  Carter       Nelson 

Deer — Class  HI  (6  points  &  under) 

1.  Charles  Larrick     Frederick 

Deer — Class  IV  (Archery) 

1.  Jeff  Weddle  Floyd 

Black  Bear 

1.  Darren  Poole         Rockbridge 

Turkey 

1.  Donald  Brooks     Franklin 


272  10/16 


185     7/16 


139    0/16 


194    0/16 


29    0/16 


74    8/16 


69    9/16 


Eastern  Regional  Winners 

Deer — Class  I — (9  points  &  above) 

1.  James  L.  Savege    Surry  236       6/16 

Deer— Class  II—  (7  &  8  points) 

1.  Robert  Frazer        Bedford  185     7/16 

Deer — Class  III  (6  points  &  under) 

1.  David  Hubert       Nelson  150    4/16 

Deer — Class  IV  (Archery) 

1.  Howard  Powell     Halifax  193     0/16 

Black  Bear 

1.  Jeffrey  S.  Good    Rappahannock    28     7/16 

(taken  with  a  bow) 

Turkey 

1.  Franklin  Hatton    Sussex  74     8/16 


Safety 


George  Mason 
Honored  With  Hunter 
Education  Award 


Governor  Gerald  Baliles  honored.  George  Mason  for  his  efforts  in  hunter 
education  with  the  presentation  of  the  William  Dixon  Morgan  Memorial 
Award  at  the  Game  Department's  October  board  meeting;  photo  by  Roy 
Edwards. 


George  Mason  of  Strasburg,  Virgi- 
nia, received  the  William  Dixon  Mor- 
gan Memorial  award  for  his  outstand- 
ing contribution  to  the  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Program  from  the  hands  of 
Governor  Gerald  Baliles  at  the  Game 
Department's  October  board  meeting. 
Honoring  Mason  for  his  "generous 
service  to  the  cause  of  hunter  safety," 
Baliles  presented  him  with  the  award 
that  was  created  by  the  parents  of  a  son 
who  died  of  a  tragic  hunting  accident, 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  those 
who  commit  themselves  to  the  teach- 
ing of  hunter  safety.  Baliles  declared 
that  "Mr.  Mason's  contribution  of 
time  and  effort  to  the  Hunter  Educa- 
tion Program  will  mean  not  only  safer 
hunting,  but  better  hunting." 

Mason  currently  serves  as  the  Volun- 


teer Hunter  Education  Coordinator 
for  Shenandoah  County  and  since 
1982  has  trained  nearly  1 ,400  hunters 
and  given  over  1 ,000  hours  of  his  time 
to  the  program.  In  addition,  Mason 
has  personally  coached  youngsters 
involved  in  the  Virginia  and  North 
American  Hunter  Education  Cham- 
pionship program,  and  he  himself  is 
responsible  for  leading  the  Virginia 
teams  to  a  level  that  is  respected  in  all 
of  North  America. 

To  George  Mason,  we  add  our  con- 
gratulations to  those  of  the  Governor, 
who  said:  "it  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to 
present  you  with  the  William  Dixon 
Morgan  Memorial  Award  for  your 
timeless  service  to  hunter  education 
and  safety."  And  we  all  thank  you. 


More  On  Cold  Water 
Boating 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  boat- 
ing can  be  done  without  sweat.  It  is  not 
all  good,  however.  Sudden  precipita- 
tion in  the  form  of  cold  rain,  sleet  or 
snow  can  be  unpleasant  and  as  water 
temperatures  drop,  the  chances  for 
hypothermia  increase  drastically. 
When  the  water  gets  cold  enough,  a 
capsize  or  fall  overboard  can  be  fatal. 
Small,  unstable  boats,  such  as  canoes 
and  johnboats,  are  risky  at  this  time  of 
year  because  of  the  increased  danger  if 
a  person  should  be  dumped  into  frigid 
water. 

Safety  equipment  becomes  more 
important  as  the  temperature  drops. 
Wearing  of  personal  flotation  devices 
(PFD's)  could  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  Some  even 
provide  additional  body  insulation  out 
of  the  water.  A  "float  coat,"  hypo- 
thermia suit  or  a  type-1  or  type-3  vest 
personal  flotation  device  will  provide 
protection  against  cold  air  and  cold 
water.  In  addition  to  providing  flota- 
tion, these  PFD's  insulate  against 
hypothermia  (a  lowering  of  the  body's 
core  temperature  to  the  point  where 
vital  organs  cease  to  function).  PFD's 
should  be  worn  at  all  times  while  boat- 
ing in  cold  weather. 

Warm  clothing  worn  in  layers  is  the 
best  way  to  dress.  Polypropylene  or 
other  insulating  underwear,  covered 
by  a  layer  of  wool  clothing,  then  a 
windbreaker  or  rain  gear  is  the  logical 
progression  when  dressing.  Since 
around  one-third  of  body  heat  is  lost 
through  the  head  and  neck,  warm 
headgear  and  a  water  repellant  hood 
are  important.  Extra  clothing  in  a 


Safety 


Mandatory  Hunter 
Education  Requirements 


waterproof-sealed  bag  will  come  in 
handy  if  a  boater  gets  soaked. 

Emergency  equipment  such  as  a 
extra  motor,  paddles,  tools,  and  spare 
parts  might  reduce  the  possibilities  of 
being  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements 
while  waiting  for  help.  Distress  flares, 
a  horn  or  whistle,  a  marine  UHF — FM 
radio,  and  and  EP1RB  (emergency 
position-indicating  radio  beacon)  are 
important  in  obtaining  assistance.  Also 
good  to  have  are:  a  first-aid  kit,  dewat- 
ering  devices,  anchor  and  line,  water- 
proof matches,  flashlight,  drinking 
water,  hot  drinks,  fire  extinguisher, 
heavy  line,  throwable  device,  boat 
hook,  an  extra  battery,  and  extra  fuel. 
Alcoholic  beverages  should  be  avoided. 

Weather  knowledge  should  be  ob- 
tained before  departure  and  weather 
conditions  should  be  watched  closely. 
A  float  plan  should  be  left  with  some- 
one who  cares. 

Boaters  must  not  be  overloaded  and 
weight  should  be  evenly  distributed. 
Body  weight  must  be  low  in  the  boat  to 
increase  stability. 

Knowledge  of  the  boating  area 
should  be  obtained  from  experience, 
information  from  others  who  are 
familiar  with  the  area  and  from  charts. 
If  the  area  is  unfamiliar,  extra  caution 
should  be  exercised. 

Last,  but  not  least,  a  final  measure  of 
precaution  when  boating  your  favorite 
waters  during  the  winter  months  would 
be  to  invite  a  friend  along,  and  avoid 
fishing  alone. 

For  more  information  on  cold  water 
boating,  call  or  write  the  Education 
Division,  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box  11104, 
Richmond,  VA  23230-1104.— Wil- 
liam Antozzi,  Boating  Safety  Officer 


Persons  who  are  required  to 
present  a  hunter  education 
certificate  in  order  to  pur- 
chase a  hunting  license  are: 
•  All  persons  who  are   12-15 
years  of  age. 
•  All  persons  who  are  16  years  of 
age  or  older  who  have  never  been 
issued  a  hunting  license. 
Persons  who  may  be  issued  a  hunting 
license  without  presenting  a  hunter  educa- 
tion certificate  are: 
•  Any  person  16  years  of  age  or  older  who 
presents  a  previously  issued  hunting  license.** 
•  Any  person  16  years  of  age  or  older  who  com- 
pletes the  appropriate  affidavit  stating  that  they 
have  held  a  previously  issued  hunting  license. 
Any  person  under  the  age  of  12.* 
*  The  law  requires  youngsters  (under  the  age  of  12)  to  be  accom- 
panied and  directly  supervised  by  a  parent,  legal  guardian  or  an 
adult  designated  by  the  parent  or  guardian  when  hunting. 
**  Virginia  accepts  and  recognizes  all  states  and  countries  hunting 
licenses  and  hunter  education  credentials.  The  hunter  education 
credentials  may  be  an  identification  card  or  certificate. 
Hunter  education  courses  are  held  free  of  charge  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth at  various  times  of  the  day  and  night  and  weekends.  These 
1 0-hour  courses  satisfy  the  mandatory  hunter  education  requirement,  and 
information  on  courses  in  your  area  can  be  obtained  from  your  game 
warden  or  by  contacting  the  VA  Game  Department  at  I  -800-252-771 7. 


Family  Outdoors 


Red-tails 

You've  probably  noticed  them — 
big,  light-chested  hawks,  sitting  quietly 
atop  a  barren  tree  or  naked  stub  of  a 
branch  along  one  of  Virginia's  inter- 
state highways.  Possibly  you've  seen 
this  large,  round-winged,  fan-tailed 
bird  soaring  majestically  on  a  windy 
day  in  early  summer. 

The  red-tailed  hawk  is  one  of  our 
most  common  hawks.  To  science,  it  is 
part  of  the  subfamily  "buteos."  Its 
most  common  local  name  is  "chicken 
hawk,"  which  is  somewhat  of  a  mis- 
nomer, since  its  normal  prey  consists 
of  members  of  the  rodent,  rabbit  and 
hare  clans.  These  hawks  are  built  for 
soaring  on  wind  and  thermals.  You'll 
see  them  coasting  in  wide,  slow-moving 
circles  throughout  most  of  the  year, 
but  especially  in  spring  and  fall  when 
brisk  winds  are  more  prevalent.  They 
are  usually  looking  for  prey  which 
they  drop  down  on  in  a  steep  dive. 
They  also  hunt  from  a  perch.  They'll 
sit  quietly  on  their  lookout  perches 
watching  patiently  for  a  mouse  or  rab- 
bit, merely  dropping  down  on  them 
once  they  give  their  location  away. 
Unfortunately,  many  of  them  swoop 
down  low  along  or  over  the  road 
which  carries  them  into  the  paths  of 
fast-moving  vehicles.  Many  of  the  dead 
and  injured  birds  turned  into  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries  are  red-tailed  hawks.  How- 
ever, despite  their  size,  they  are  decep- 
tively quick.  I  once  watched  one  come 
very  close  to  intercepting  a  mourning 
dove  in  flight. 

The  food  of  the  red-tail  consists  of 
nearly  70  pecent  rodents,  rabbits  and 
hares,  but  they'll  also  prey  on  birds, 
insects,  snakes,  lizards  and  occasion- 
ally domestic  fowl.  Their  attraction  to 
the  chicken  yard  may  become  some- 
what the  equivalent  of  a  convenience 
store  if  they  get  too  accustomed  to  the 
easy  pickin's.  People  who  feed  birds 
from  feeders  year-round  find  that 
hawks  are  often  drawn  to  the  activity 
of  feeding  song  birds  for  easy  meals 
and  are  frustratingly  difficult  to  deter. 


Spike  Knuth 


Red-tailed  hawk  (Buteo  jamaicensis);  photo 
by  Lynda  Richardson. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  red-tails 
feed  on  meadow  voles  and  cottontail 
rabbits. 

Red-tailed  hawks  nest  in  woodlands, 
building  large  bulky  nests  of  large 
sticks,  twigs,  bark  and  a  variety  of 
sprigs  of  greenery.  Sometimes,  the  old 
nests  of  crows,  owls,  other  hawks,  and 
even  squirrels  are  rebuilt  or  improved. 
The  nest  is  usually  built  well  up  in  a 
tree  where  two  to  four  young  are 
reared.  They  grow  fast  on  a  high  pro- 
tein diet  provided  by  the  parent  birds. 

Hawks  tend  to  increase  in  numbers 
during  periods  of  high  rodent  popula- 
tions. Meadow  mice  or  voles  may 
produce  17  litters  of  four  to  nine 
young  in  their  two-year  life  span.  Their 
offspring,  in  turn,  have  been  known  to 
breed  in  two  weeks!  Due  to  this 
expanded  food  availability,  the  red- 
tail's  average  brood  size  and  survival 
rates  increase.  The  birds  become 
stronger  and  healthier.  This  increase  in 
hawk  population  helps  to  quell  the 
population  increase  of  the  rodents. 

Ordinarily,  on  its  winter  range  the 
red-tail  will  take  mainly  those  rodents 


that  are  forced  out  of  their  normal 
shelter  into  unfamiliar  areas  or  margi- 
nal habitat  by  pressure  of  their  own 
numbers  to  find  food  and  shelter.  As 
these  individuals  diminish  due  to  star- 
vation and  predation,  red-tails  are 
forced  to  disperse  in  order  to  find 
other  sources  of  food,  even  as  the  mice 
had  to.  If  there  is  not  enough  to  sustain 
the  increased  hawk  populations,  they 
too  will  diminish  to  numbers  that  the 
shelter  and  food  sources  can  support. 
On  a  short  term  basis,  "Nature"  is  not 
in  balance,  but  is  always  seeking  a 
balance. 

One  of  the  more  spectacular  phases 
in  the  life  of  the  hawk  world  is  their 
migration.  They  are  usually  concen- 
trated along  specific  flight  paths  such 
as  mountain  ridges  or  coastlines  where 
wind  and  thermals  are  most  active. 
The  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  is  a  good 
place  to  watch  the  hawk  migration 
from  mid-September  to  early  October. 
These  migrations  include  a  variety  of 
hawks  such  as  red-shouldered,  broad 
winged,  Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned 
hawks. 

Northern  breeding  red-tails  may  fly 
far  south  to  winter,  yet  those  living  in 
areas  with  less  severe  winters  may 
remain  in  the  same  woods  they  nested 
in.  Look  for  red-tails  in  open  wood- 
lands with  large  trees  and  in  open  fields 
bordered  by  large  trees.  The  two-foot 
long  birds  are  a  dark  brown  or 
reddish-brown  above  with  a  buffy 
chest  that  appears  almost  white  and 
dark  belly  markings  that  appear  as  a 
band.  Its  name,  of  course,  comes  from 
its  rufous  tail. 

Another  note  of  interest  is  that 
there  are  variations  of  colors — or 
races — of  red-tailed  hawks.  A  dark 
race  is  called  the  Harlan's  red-tail  while 
a  lighter  or  prairie  race  is  called  the 
Krider's  red-tail.  Occasionally  one  of 
the  very  light-colored  red-tails  is 
reported  in  Virginia. 

This  winter,  when  you  are  traveling 
Virginia's  interstates,  watch  for  this 
stately  and  interesting  bird  of  prey.  □ 


Habitat 


Nancy  Hugo 


American  Holly 

I'd  love  to  have  a  mockingbird's  eye 
view  of  an  American  holly.  A  mock- 
ingbird nesting  in  an  American  holly 
must  feel  as  safe  as  brer  rabbit  in  his 
brier  patch. 

It's  the  prickly  evergreen  foliage  and 
dense  growth  habit  of  the  American 
holly  that  make  it  so  attractive  to  wild- 
life. It  not  only  provides  year-round 
cover  but  a  place  for  early  nesting 
before  the  deciduous  trees  leaf  out. 
The  red  berries  provide  food  for 
thrushes,  mockingbirds,  robins,  blue- 
birds, and  pileated  woodpeckers  in  the 
fall  and  winter. 

My  father  tells  a  story  of  a  golfing 
day  he  remembers  when  everyone  on 
the  course  stopped  to  admire  the 
abundance  of  berries  on  a  nearby 
holly.  "I'd  never  seen  a  tree  so  full  of 
berries,"  he  says.  But  no  sooner  had 
the  golfers  noted  the  tree  than  a  flock 
of  birds — probably  robins — swooped 
down  and  devoured  every  berry. 
"When  they  left,  there  wasn't  a  berry 
on  the  tree." 

American  hollies  are  easy  to  grow 
once  established,  but  they're  a  little 
tricky  to  transplant.  Although  I  know 
people  who  have  done  it,  it's  hard  to 
move  an  American  holly  from  the  wild 
after  the  tree  is  two  or  three  years  old. 
Container-grown  nursery  stock  or 
balled  and  burlapped  trees  are  the  easi- 
est to  transplant.  They  should  be 
planted  in  the  fall  or  early  spring 
before  new  growth  starts.  They  will 
grow  in  full  sun  or  partial  shade. 

Hollies  like  acid  soil  so  they  make 
good  companions  for  our  native  aza- 
leas. Pinxter  azalea  (Rhododendron  per- 
iclymenoides),  for  example,  provides 
early  food  for  returning  humming- 
birds and  grows  well  with  American 
hollies. 

Don't  cultivate  around  American 
hollies,  since  so  many  of  their  roots  are 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Instead, 


American  holly  (Ilex  opaca);  photo  by  Rob  Simpson. 


apply  a  2-4  inch  mulch  of  an  acidic 
organic  material  like  pine  needles  or 
chopped  oak  leaves. 

Only  female  American  hollies  bear 
berries,  so  there  must  be  a  male  tree  in 
the  neighborhood  in  order  for  the 
females  to  bear  fruit.  (Bees  transfer 
pollen  from  the  male  to  female  flow- 
ers.) Some  experts  say  the  male  tree 
must  be  within  100  feet  of  the  females; 
others  say  three  miles  is  close  enough. 
Virginia's  woods  are  so  rich  in  Ameri- 
can hollies  that  our  females  almost 
always  bear  fruit  without  our  having  to 
deliberately  plant  males.  The  hollies  in 
my  own  yard  are  full  of  berries  every 
year,  and  I  have  no  idea  where  the 
proud  father  might  be. 

American  hollies  have  such  graceful 
natural  shape  that  they  seldom  really 
need  pruning,  but  to  keep  them  com- 
pact and  their  foliage  dense,  you  can 
prune  them  in  the  winter  when  they 
are  dormant  or  in  the  very  early  spring 
before  new  growth  starts.  Often  the 
only  pruning  they  need  is  accom- 
plished by  harvesting  a  few  branches  at 
Christmas. 


American  hollies  are  both  so  beauti- 
ful in  the  landscape  and  so  valuable  to 
wildlife  that  it  seems  odd  that  we  don't 
plant  this  native  tree  more  often.  It 
may  be  their  slow  growth  that  lessens 
their  appeal  to  homeowners.  Ameri- 
can hollies  are  slow  growing — they 
may  grow  as  little  as  six  inches  a  year 
during  their  first  couple  of  years,  and  it 
takes  10-15  years  to  get  a  tree  8-15  feet 
tall.  But  remember  that  it  is  the  slow 
growing  trees  that  usually  have  the 
strongest  wood  and  live  the  longest, 
and  a  holly  that  you  establish  in  the 
open  may  live  to  be  1 50  years  old.  The 
ultimate  height  of  an  American  holly  is 
usually  about  40-50  feet  (the  largest 
holly  in  Virginia  is  68  feet  tall),  and  an 
old  holly  with  beautiful  light  grey  bark 
and  glossy  dark  green  foliage  is  truly  a 
treasure  in  the  landscape. 

My  own  hollies  are  now  about  10 
feet  tall,  and  my  mockingbird  nests 
right  at  eye  level.  You'd  think  she'd  be 
threatened  as  I  walk  by,  but  I  have  a 
sense  she's  chuckling  like  brer  rabbit 
as  she  peers  out  from  behind  her 
prickly  fortress.  □ 
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Duck-Proof  Rigs,  Ausband   Sept.,  p.  16 

Ducks,  Decoys,  and  Big  Water,  Ausband    Nov.,  p.  4 

Kicking  Up  Cottontails,  Ingram Sept.,  p.  8 

Not  just  any  dog  is  good  enough — for  a  coon  hunter, 

Ausband    Oct.,  p.  12 

Scratching  For  Turkeys,  Shaffer March,  p.  4 

Sold  on  Steel,  Ausband    Dec,  p.  22 

Spring  Turkey  Hunting,  Curtis March,  p.  18 

Stalking  the  Snow  Goose,  Gooch  Feb.,  p.  14 

Summer  Tonic  for  Turkey  Hunters,  Shaffer June,  p.  4 

The  Still  Hunt — An  American  Tradition,  Gooch 

Nov.,  p.  8 

Winter  Squirrels — A  Hunters  Challenge,  Gooch  . .  Dec,  p.  4 
1988  Virginia  Hunter's  Guide  Sept. 

HUNTER  SAFETY 

A  Respect  for  the  Sport,  Gooch  March,  p.  24 

Blaze  Orange — A  Prescription  for  Staying  Alive,  Foster 

March,  p.  10 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT 

It's  Not  A  Glory  Job,  Gray  Aug.,  p.  10 

It's  The  Law,  Brandt  Dec,  p.26 

LOCALES 

A  Sporting  History:  Fluvanna  County,  Gooch 

March,  p.  14 

Clinch  River  Trips,  Fouse    Oct.,  p.  24 

Fluvanna-Ruritan:  A  Game  &.  Fish  Department  Lake, 

Knuth Aug.,  p.  14 

G.  R.  Thompson  Wildlife  Management  Area    . . .  Dec,  p.  10 

Happy  Trails  to  You,  Wright   July,  p.  16 

Highland  County  Wildlife  Management  Area  . . .  Oct.,  p.  22 
Lake  Brittle — A  Profile,  Knuth  &  Steinkoenig  . . .  April.,  p.  28 
Lake  Cohoon:  A  Portsmouth  Lake  Profile,  Knuth 

June,  p.  22 

Practicing  What  We  Preach — On  Amelia  Wildlife 

Management  Area,  Gooch  May,  p.  8 


The  George  Washington  National  Forest:  Dreary  and  Boring. 

You  wouldn't  like  it.,  Hugo    July,  p.  20 

You're  missing  the  best  if  you  haven't  discovered  the  Jefferson 

National  Forest,  Melancon    July,  p.  8 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Building  the  Perfect  Retriever,  Kinzey Oct.,  p.  16 

First  Hint  of  Fall,  Knuth    Sept.,  p.  34 

On  the  WILDside,  Hugo Feb.,  p.  24 

Signs  in  the  Wild,  Knuth  Nov.,  p.  30 

Taking  A  Stand  for  the  Sportsman,  Ausband  Sept.,  p.  4 

The  Vital  Element,  Knuth  Oct.,  p.  28 

Up  a  Creek,  Shepherd January 

You  Gotta  Buy  a  Forest  Stamp,  Danner July,  p.  4 

PEOPLE  &  HISTORY 

A  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Forester  (  or,  there's  more  to  life 

fighting  fires),  Hugo   July,  p.  26 

The  Boone  and  Crockett  Club,  Gooch  Sept.,  p.  21 

The  Spark  that  Started  It  All  in  1938,  Leu/is    July,  p.  12 

PLANTS 

A  Brilliant  Disguise,  Hugo May,  p.  14 

American  Beech,  Hugo March,  p.  33 

American  Holly,  Hugo  Dec,  p.  33 

Bee  Balm,  Hugo  June,  p.  29 

Butterfly  Weed,  Hugo    Sept.,  p.  32 

Cardinal  Flower,  Hugo Oct.,  p.  31 

Dogwood,  Hugo    May,  p.  32 

Fast  Food  for  Frugivores,  Hugo  Feb.,  p.  26 

Japanese  Barberry,  Hugo    Feb.,  p.  31 

Purple  Coneflower,  Hugo    July,  p.  33 

Sticking  Tight,  Hugo Nov.,  p.  26 

Virginia  Creeper,  Hugo    Nov.,  p.  32 

Weeds,  Knuth    July,  p.  31 

Wild  Asparagus,  Knuth  May,  p.  31 

RESOURCE  MANAGMENT 

A  Good  Place  to  Land,  Shank   May,  p.  22 

Backing  Our  Brookies,  Camuto   Feb.,  p.  1 1 

Bust  'em  up,  or  leave  'em  be?  Kenyon Sept.,  p.  12 

Deer  Management  in  Virginia,  Knuth  Sept.,  p.  26 

Digging  For  Solutions,  Badger    May,  p.  4 

Making  Babies  (striped  bass,  that  is.),  Shepherd  . . .  Aug.,  p.  4 
Making  Room  for  Wildlife — On  a  small  scale,  Shank 

Nov.,  p.  22 

Old,  Ugly,  and  Loved,  Kenyon  May,  p.  26 

Saltwater  Pumping  in  Back  Bay:  Fact  and  Fiction,  Norman 

Aug.,  p.  24 

Sampling  The  Waters — With  Electricity,  Austen  &  Orth 

April,  p.  24 

What  Happened  to  Back  Bay?,  Klorman  Aug.,  p.  22 

Who's  Been  Footing  the  Bill?,  Sledd  April,  p.  4 

VIRGINIA'S  WILDLIFE 

The  Bald  Eagle,  Via   March,  p.  34 

The  Bobcat,  Pagels    Oct.,  p.34 

The  Chipmunk,  Pagels June,  p.  34 

The  Fisher,  Pagels   Feb.,  p.  34 

The  River  Otter,  Hugo May,  p.  34 

The  Spotted  Salamander,  Bassett  Aug.,  p.  34 

The  Weasel,  Hugo July,  p.  34 

WILD  FOOD  PREPARATION 

Striped  Bass  Cookery,  Bignami    Feb.,  p.  33 


Send  a  Snow-covered  Gift 

Give  Virginia  Wildlife's  \9Vi"  x  27  Vi"  full  color  poster  of  a  barred 
owl  for  Christmas.  Send  your  check  made  out  to  the  Treasurer  of 
Virginia  for  $7.00  (which  includes  postage  and  mailing)  to:  Owl 
Poster  Offer,  Virginia  Wildlife,  P.O.  Box  11104,  Richmond,  VA 
23230-1 104.  Send  your  check  now,  so  that  we  can  get  your  poster  to 
you  by  Christmas! 


Wrap  One  Up 


and  put  it  under  your  own  Christmas  tree — when  you  buy  10  or  more 
subscriptions  to  Virginia  Wildlife  for  your  friends  at  the  unbeatable, 
unbelievable  low  price  of  4  bucks  a  year.To  top  it  all  off,  you  and  your 
friends  will  receive  the  quarterly  newspaper,  Virginia  Sportsman  free. 
How's  that  for  some  Christmas  cheer? 

(Use  the  order  form  in  the  magazine,  and  do  it  now,  because  the  offer  expires 
January  J,  1989.) 


